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THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 7 


Since the end of the second World War there has been a great in- 
crease of anxiety and even despair in the Western World. The optimism 
of the nineteenth century belief in progress has given way to fatalistic 
pessimism about the future. In contrast to this paralysis of hope in the 
West, the newly awakened peoples of the East are being tempted by 
Nationalism and Communism into illusory hopes. The topic of the As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches in Evanston, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World,” is a timely one. Did not Christianity bring new 
nope to the ancient world? Does it not have something to say in our 
time both to those who are being misled by false hopes and to those 
who have no hope at all? 


To poverty-stricken peoples who have been dazzled by the bright 
vision of a Communist Utopia, the Church has something very definite 
to say. There never has been, there never can be, a perfect society on 
earth. Man can overcome particular social evils, but he can never des- 
troy the root of all social evil, his own folly and sin. In the words of 
Herbert Butterfield, “there is a gravitational pull in history itself which 
tends to bring down man’s loftiest dreams.” Let man beware lest, in 
overthrowing one evil system or set of oppressors, he succeed merely in 
eplacing it by another. 

Prosperous nations like our own are tempted by false hopes of an- 
other kind. For example, our Scientific Humanists still hope that through 
science and technology men can satisfy all their desires and solve all 
their problems. But every new discovery, every new invention opens 
up possibilities of both good and evil. What is to prevent us from using 
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our knowledge and power to bring destruction upon ourselves as well 
as others? 

But what does the Church have to say to those who have lost hope? 
Americans are beset by insecurity and fear as never before. The sta- 
tistics on mental breakdown, suicide, and alcoholism explain the popu- 
larity of the cults of “peace of mind” and “positive thinking” which 
urge us to use psychological techniques to banish our worries. Christian 
hope is not hope for a peace or happiness man can attain by any tech- 
nique of his own. It arises out of the experience by Christians of new 
life in Christ. The source of hope for the future is faith that God has 
shown His love through Christ in the past and continues to bestow it 
upon men in the present. Because Christians have experienced God’s 
power to liberate them from a narrow self-centered existence into a 
richer and fuller life, they know that He works in all men, everywhere 
and always, to fulfill His purpose of love. 

Christian hope is compatible with belief in progress. Indeed, if pro- 
gress is regarded as a possibility rather than a certainty and man’s 
efforts are subordinated to God’s Providence, Christians have every 
right to believe in progress. The modern idea ot inevitable and unlimited 
progress was based primarily on confidence in man’s capacities. The 
Christian belief in progress must be a more sober one. The freedom 
which makes progress possible also makes it precarious. Sin will en- 
dure to the end of history and prevent unlimited progress. Nevertheless, 
it is our duty in every situation to realize the highest possibilities open 
to us and to create good which did not exist before. Every effort to 
promote justice or serve our neighbor’s needs tends to the betterment 
of society. Christians who affirm that God in His Providence is con- 
stantly working out His purposes in history should never allow them- 
selves to become pessimistic about the possibilities of history. 

But the Kingdom of God, though it is always coming, will never come 
in its fullness within history. The ultimate fulfillment of our hope must 
come in eternal life. We can know little about the nature of eternal 
life, and the images men have used to describe it are not to be taken 
literally. It is tragic that a literal acceptance of apocalyptic visions in 
the New Testament concerning the “last things” is regarded by many 
Biblicists as the basis of Christian hope. We do not and cannot know 
how God will bring His purpose to fulfillment. But we do not need to 
know for what we can hope so long as we know in whom we hope. All 
we need to know is that nothing, not even death, can separate us from 
God’s love in Christ. Georce F. THomas 
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CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE ORDER OF SOCIETY 


By Howarp Henry HAssincer 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
The theme announced for the second assembly of the World Council 
of Churches is “Christ the Hope of the World.” Three of the six sub- 
themes concern the order of society, while a fourth, “The Christian in 
his vocation,” cannot be separated from a social context. As an aid to 
putting ourselves in readiness for the great discussions at Evanston 


we may very well go over afresh the whole subject of the Christian 
hope and its bearing on the common life. 


I 


Hope means both anticipation and “the substance of things hoped 
for.” Neither can be torn from a larger setting. St. Paul can speak 
of “faith, hope, charity,” as if “these three” were separate and dis- 
tinct virtues, while only a moment before he has said “charity . . . be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things.” Hope is integral to Christian 
orientation. In the same way what is anticipated is of one piece with 
what is believed, i.e. the faith. It is wrapped up with God’s revelation 
of Himself. 

The hard core of the uniquely Christian element in the general Ju- 
daic revelation is set forth in the briefest possible compass in the 
Apostolic preaching, the Kerygma. The statements there are, of course, 
expanded in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

The phrase that concerns us immediately in the Kerygma is “He 
[i.e. Jesus Christ] shall come as Judge and Saviour.” In the Apostles’ 
Creed the words are, “From thence [i.e. from the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty] he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” 
In the Nicene Creed, “He shall come again with glory to judge both 
the quick and the dead, whose kingdom shall have no end.” 

To these sentences must be added, from the final paragraphs of the 
two symbols respectively, “I believe in the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” and “I look for the resurrection of the dead 
and the life of the world to come.” 

The deductions which I would make at this point are: (a) that which 
I look for, or that which I expect, I do so because of what I believe 
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about God. That is where our Lord began when confronted by those 
who did not believe in the resurrection. He began with the nature of 
the Father: He is not a God of the dead but of the living, for all live 
unto Him. “Ye know not the power of God” (Mark 12:24). And in 
continuation of this dominical argument I would add St. Paul’s resting 
the expectation of the future on the same power which raised Jesus 
from the dead. 


The second deduction (b) is from the word body. This stands for a 
full rather than a ghostlike existence, a vehicle for the spirit like the 
one in which we now do our work. The existence beyond the grave is 
no impoverished life. 

The high point in the biblical presentation of this element of the 
faith comes in the Epistle to the Ephesians, with its declaration that 
it is God’s purpose to gather into one all things in Christ; that the 
saints are to be perfected; that humanity is to come to full maturity; 
that the full maturiy is the stature of the fullness of Christ. Here is 
the statement of the perfection of personality in community—through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The eschaton has indeed come among us in the person of Jesus 
Christ. The day of the New Creation has dawned, but that New Crea- 
tion is still to be completed. In Charles Wesley’s words, 


Finish then thy new creation, 
Pure and spotless let us be, 
; Let us see thy great salvation 
: Perfectly restored in thee. 


“Let us see the full salvation!” We individually are to participate in 
the triumph, the completion of the New Humanity in Christ. That is 
possible, because it is not a state of affairs to be realized for a few min- 
utes on this earth and then to vanish forever, but is the unity of the 
generations of men. This conforms to the statement in I Corinthians 
15, the traditional Lesson in the burial service. 

The community is the Communion of Saints, the witnesses by whom 
we are compassed about as we run the race that is set before us. ‘The 
saints watch with concern, desiring our victory, because, among other 
things, they without us shall not be made perfect. 

The consummation of Christ’s reign includes more than human ful- 
fillment; it involves the whole natural order: “We know that the whole 
creation has been groaning in travail together until now . . . | waiting 
with eager longing for the revealing of the sons of God; for the crea- 
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ee er to futility, not of its own will but by the will of him 
who subjected it in hope; because the creation itself will be set free 
from its bondage to decay and obtain the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God” (Rom. 8:22, 19ff., RSV). Man in history, in nature, will 
find his transformed place in the kingdom in which God is sovereign, | 
for “the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever” (Rev. 11:15). 
(The Faith of the Church, by James A. Pike and W. Norman Pittenger, 
183). 

I would also stress the koinonia in agape. The community, as St. 
Paul says, builds itself up in love. We have a share in that construc- 
tive enterprise, for while it is indeed God who is at work in us, we nev- 
ertheless work out our salvation in fear and trembling. We have our 
contribution to make here and in eternity. 

3ecause of the pervasiveness of the Christian tradition even in our 
day, this is the unacknowledged background of the humanistic morals 
of the last century. Self-realization ethics makes no sense apart from 
the Christian Hope. Plain observation should tell us that here in this | 
life the potentialities of personality are not and can not be realized. 
Complete fulfillment can come only in the way in which historic Chris-_ 
tianity has seen it and has set it forth. 

Among contemporary presentations of traditional Christian escha-— 
tology in dynamic terms, it would be difficult to find one superior to that 
of the Swedish theologian Gustav Aulén in his book, The Faith of the 
Christian Church. 

For the social character of such eschatology and its relevance to the 
tasks of Christians today, we are heavily indebted to the work of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, in his Gifford Lectures, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
and in the volume, Signs of the Times. The destiny of man is beyond 
history. This destiny is better presented in terms of a city than of a 
vision. The immediate problems of ethical perspectives are seen in the 
context of a world view, as Emil Brunner maintains throughout the 
two volumes of his Christianity and Civilization. 

Emil Brunner takes up William Temple’s contention in Nature, Man, 
and God that meaning lies in purpose and indicates thereby the rele- 
vance of hope as the seizing of the purpose of God for human life. He 
distinguishes hope from mere expectation by pointing out that as an 
element in belief it is already operative here and now, and this is the 
beginning of that which is to be realized ultimately. Life in the love of 
God is present reality through faith. 
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_ When we compare this vision with the highest non-Christian inter- 

_ pretation—idealistic evolutionism—we see a disguised resignation in 
the latter. While the Christian Gospel, Brunner continues, makes every 
believing individual a partaker of ultimate perfection, no one after all 
has the profit of an infinite progressive evolution. Each generation 
places itself beneath the feet of its successor. It is of small satisfaction 
to the individual to know that succeeding generations will be a little 
nearer a goal which they will never reach themselves. 


That element in our present existence which survives in eternity is 
the new principle of life in the Christian and in the Christian com- 
munity, viz. agape. It endures because it is the nature of God Himself. 
Then since love is no abtsraction but a relation between persons, I take 
it that Brunner understands that both community and individual are 
of the essence of the eternal life. 

Thus far I have tried to make as clear as possible the fact that the 
Christian expectation of the outcome of human life is integral to the 
Christian faith. That faith is no fortuitous concourse of isolated ele- 
ments, none of which is reasonable by itself. Instead, it is an organic 
corpus. What is at stake in eschatology is the character of God as we 
profess to believe it at the very outset of our declaration, “the Father 
Almighty.” 


II 


When, then, we consider the bearing of the Christian Hope on social 
order it can only be hope as pointing up the whole body of Christian 
belief. The writer of a short book on Christianity and Social Order com- 
plains that he finds it difficult to discuss the subject without dragging 
in everything else. By starting with hope we can scarcely avoid his 
dilemma. 

For example, we may agree that since what we look for is the unity 
of generations of men in the consummation of Christ’s reign, therefore 
utopia can come at no time or for any single generation on this earth. 
That contention is strong in itself. Other aspects of the faith, however, 
are seen immediately to be apposite: human sinfulness, divine judg- 
ment, and redemption. The writer to whom I just referred adds that 
if the Kingdom of God were to be realized in all its perfection for a 
single generation on this earth, the next generation would upset it. 
Why? Original Sin. 

Christians accordingly cannot enter into full cooperation with any 
plan for the future based on a Rousseauesque view of human nature. 
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The exponents of Christianity must maintain that it is no good pre- 
paring a blue-print of a culture for perfect men. The sinfulness of 
man must enter into the calculations for the days to come. One re- — 
calls Walter Rauschenbush’s lament in 4 Theology for the Social Gos-— 
pel that no one laboring for social righteousness proceeds very far 
without feeling the presence of baffling evil forces. 

On this basis, then, the most that those who lend their efforts can : 
anticipate is the betterment of human life as the days go by—an effort 
made against resistance, now stiff, now subtle, but always persistent. 
The strategy is melioristic. 


All Christians, of course, do not understand that the hoped-for-g 
requires this action from them. Ernst Troeltsch saw the common ex-— 
pectation producing three different attitudes. Richard Niebuhr dis- 
cerns two more. All we can do here is to sketch the outline of each of | 
the five and cite a point or two of (our own) evaluation. 

In the first, the Christian community is set against the world of cul- 
ture. The brethren realize that their true city lies in Heaven and here> 
they are colonists in an alien land. They wait and meanwhile culti- 
vate closely their own common life within the structure of society as it 
exists. With its form they have no concern. The State is God’s agency 
for the restraint of evil. Without it the Church could not do its work | 
in this world. Such Christians, however, must deny with their actions — 
what they profess with their lips. Tertullian may say that he secedes — 
from the population, but actually he remains where he was—in the - 
midst of it and dependent upon it for his livelihood. What he secedes — 
from is his share of responsibility for its being what it is. The self- 
righteousness of this attitude is not very well concealed. 

In the second type the Christian community is an enlightening agency 
in a culture which it accepts as basically good. It supposes that the 
dark spots in it will disappear when the light of Christ shines upon > 
them. The question arises whether it is Christ who accepts this pat- 
tern of social life or whether the community adopts him and uncon- 
sciously patronizes him. The King of Glory is reduced to the status of 
a pioneer and teacher. The vision of the heavenly home fades, though 
it does not vanish completely. The demanding elements of the Chris- 
tian ethic are dissolved and its way of life merged in the mores of the 
locality. The salt loses its savor. The very existence of liberal Chris- 
tianity however should make all the brethren ask themselves to what 
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degree they have seen the Lord through a particular culture, philosophi- 
cal, scientific, historical, and economic. It need not be that of our own 
day. The fundamentalist and the social conservative look at him through 
a culture that has all but disappeared. 

In the third pattern the first two are combined. The world-renounc- 
ing community is taken into the world-accepting church as a monastic 
society. The synthesis changes both. From an opponent of culture the 
sect becomes the custodian of it. The austere life of those who ‘left the 
world’ aids in establishing a more kindly conduct in the community 
about it. A Dominican friar becomes an Aristotelian philosopher and 
creates a great theological system. While the contemplative life of 
‘the religious’ is placed over the active life of the bulk of mankind, ex- 
cellence in the latter may put a worker far above his monastic brother 
in the divine economy. 

The soaring architecture pierces the skies. Beneath the contempla- 
tion of ‘Jerusalem the golden,’ the hoped-for-good, heart and voice sink 
in awe. Dante'turns St. Thomas’ theology into poetry and the world to 
come appears as Paradiso, Purgatorio, and Inferno. It is woven into 
the fabric of medieval community. The Christian Hope affects the or- 
der of society intimately. The common good as a criterion of moral 
judgment is everywhere apparent. 

The thirteenth century synthesis, however, like all syntheses, was 
such for its own day alone. When civilization changed, as it is bound 
to, the structure of thought became a pattern of the life of a bygone 
day. In the social encyclicals which rest upon this edifice, Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI are in principle at one with Protestant fundamental- 
ists. They agree in contending for the culture of the past. They differ 
in the period they select. Edwyn Bevan pointed out that by separat- 
ing the monastics from the rest of the community in a two storied 
building the synthesist does what the cheese-maker does with milk in 
producing curds and whey; the curds are very thick and the whey is 
very thin. There may have been a high spiritual culture in the cloister 
but the life outside was not sufficiently affected by it. This is clear 
from the protest that broke out in the sixteenth century. 

In the fourth attitude the two parts are torn asunder and kept apart. 
The monk and the nun leave the cloister and enter into family life car- 
rying into it much of the fine feeling of their former calling. Here how- 
ever the change in spirit stops. Economic and political life remain as 
they were before. Like the devotional and family life, they operate by 
their own laws, and the two are often in contradiction. Yet both are 
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God-given. Here lies the paradox. Only in the world to come, the ob- 
ject of Christian hope, will this irrational relation be overcome. Put 
very crudely, in this present existence “religion and business do not 
mix.” Neither do religion and politics. 

In the fifth type the Christian community is regarded as God’s agency 
to transform this world. The earth is God’s creation. The evil in it 
lies in the human creature’s substitution of himself for God as its cen- 
ter, with consequent disaster to person and society. Corrupt indi- 
viduals corrupt community; corrupt community corrupts individuals. 
Man is lost. Hope enters this situation through God’s intervention in 
Jesus Christ. The day of the New Creation has dawned and the sun 
will shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. In the thought 
of Frederick Denison Maurice (and in a much more limited extent in 
his predecessors in this school) all of man’s activities are to be brought 
bit by bit into captivity to Christ the Lord. Natural science, fine arts, 
technology, and, above all, political life are the beneficiaries of the con- 
version of man’s love from self to God. Men serve God not only in 
their work (as the paradoxical Christian maintains) but through it. 
The world-transforming approach stresses the present moment, but the 
strain toward the future persists. We press on to the mark. We look 
for a triumphant ending—a consummation. 

Yet even as we plan improvement in our own and in the common 
way of life we use something from each of the other four approaches, 
opposing some forms of worldliness, acknowledging our indebtedness 
to the culture of our country, grateful for inspiring examples of those 
who are “the salt of the earth,” and tortured by the inconsistencies 
between the professions of Christians and their performances. 


In the transforming tradition, the individual’s relation to God in 
Christ is central. Through continual growth in God’s love and service 
he is to go from strength to strength. This is the very core of the 
progressive realization of the potentialities of the person. He must 


however do this in communion—the one communion and fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit. 


When editorial writers scolded Archbishop Temple for neglecting his 
specific responsibility for the spiritual welfare of Englishmen, he pointed 
out that through newspaper technique the bulk of his addresses which 
dealt with this phase were either not reported at all or were cut out in 
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the office. The application to the present social order stood then un- 
supported. 

But it is not so unsupported. Because we are interested in the spir- 
itual growth of men and women we are interested in the conditions in 
which they live. What is at stake in poor housing, cramped and soot 
laden quarters, is a woman’s soul, deeply wounded because she cannot 
realize her urge to be a homemaker. What is at stake in unemploy- 
ment periods is a man’s spirit. If he is full-grown, he is overcome by 
a sense of uselessness. If he is a youngster, he forms a habit of looking 
for doles and develops a shiftless outlook on life. The needs of human 
beings are stifled. What shall we say of the effect on children’s souls 
of a school system from which all reference to the most important Per- 
son in the universe is carefully omitted? Shall we say that the business 
executive who met untimely death by a coronary thrombosis was not 
warped in spirit years before he broke? How does such anxiety go with 
the life of faith in God? 

The crucial question here is, “Where does the ‘inner life’ leave off 
and the ‘outer life’ begin?” If we are not to land in schizophrenia, is 
not ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ an impossible distinction? The whole life and the 
whole personality must be kept intact. To perform its function of 
spiritual development the Church must concern itself with the social 
order. 

The next question is, “Who are to be the spokesmen for the Church 
in such matters?” Are the ministers of word and sacrament to issue 
pronouncements and to follow up their utterances with deeds? Yes 
and no. 

“Yes”—in the sense that their responsibility is to make known what 
the will of the Lord is. They must set forth the basic principles and 
even ‘step them down’ for application to the immediate situations. This 
‘may entail what John Bennett calls finding ‘middle axioms.’ The label 
“is bad, the idea is good. We need subordinate principles deduced from 
‘the main ones. Christian leaders have been up to this for many cen- 
‘turies. The Scots-Irish missionaries amongst the Franks in Merovin- 
gian times were applying themselves to such problems and doing so 
‘in this way. John T. McNeill abundantly illustrates this kind of cleri- 
cal direction, and shows that it did not cease with the break from 
‘Rome but continued in both Protestant and Reformed circles, in fact 
continued down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is the 
body of these principles, which needs to be freshened up and made ap- 
posite to mid-twentieth century conditions, for which we wait. _ 
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The answer, however, is ‘No’ when the question is taken in another 
sense. The ministers of word and sacrament are commissioned to 
minister to people in church. The laymen ‘go in and out and find pas- 
ture’ in the world beyond the doors of the sanctuary. The clergy have 
no special competence here—and having no competence in engineer- 
ing, in managing, laboring, or governing locally or nationally, they are 
quite apt to be ridiculous when they talk as if they had such special 
knowledge. 

Accordingly it is held as basic in some quarters that no Church as- 
sembly should allow itself to endorse or to criticize a particular pro- 
gram or to throw its weight into the scales on a specific issue. In other 
quarters, however, notably in our country, this limitation is not ad- 
mitted. Professor Bennett points out quite rightly that Anglicans in 
these United States have spoken out, especially in the deliverances of 
the House of Bishops on many issues. Among other things, they took 
a stand early in the day for the rights of collective bargaining. Other 
bodies of Christians have followed a similar policy. The National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, like its predecessor the Federal Council, 
has not been without effect on public policy through its statements. 

Nevertheless the practice of speaking to specific situations is ques- 
tionable in principle. Archbishop Laud intervened on behalf of the 
farmers, against the wool growers. One admires his courage and his 
sympathy for the poor, but as Canon Greenslade points out he was on 
the wrong side in economics. 

The rock bottom problems for settlement are these: Is economic 
science such a self-centered entity that it has no responsibility to ethics? 
Is ethics such a self-contained discipline that it has no responsibility to 
theology? If it has such a necessary dependence, on what theology does 
it depend? 

Where business and religion are held to mix, what principles shall 
govern the mixture? A minute ago we noted the obligation laid on the 
Church to furnish to its membership fundamental principles and then 
to scale them down for practical use. In the traditional corpus of such 
principles, there are two elements. Biblical theologians, at least the 
ones who work with Alan Richardson, make a distinction between 
ordinances and statutes. In Hebrew tradition these two correspond— 
so Professor Richardson suggests—to the terms natural and positive 
divine law. Ordinances and natural law are principles which all human 
beings should know by virtue of their creation. You do not have to 
command people not to be idle. They know they should not be. You 
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CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE ORDER OF SOCIETY 


do have to command them in the name of God to rest on the seventh 
day. 

Out of the ordinances, the natural law side of this twofold order, is 
brought a principle to govern economic life. Archbishop Temple cites 
it explicitly. Dean Muelder takes it for granted. The principle in 
the natural order is this: The purpose of production is consumption. 
What is grown, what is processed, what is made, is grown, processed, 
and made for use. When this natural order is violated, when the ob- 
jective is production, and consumption is made to serve this objective, 
then the system is out of order as will inevitably appear when disaster 
after disaster piles up until the right order is reestablished and economic 
life is brought into conformity to God’s will as declared in the order 
of creation. 

Meanwhile the conversionist Christian has to redouble his efforts, 
and they are being redoubled in both the National Council and the 
World Council. Theologians, moralists, and ‘experts’ have been brouglit 
to sit down at the same table and to work toward the desired end. 
Since for sheer bulk economic matters exceed all others, that is the 
point of address. ‘The conferees are not allowing themselves to be 
squared off against each other by a division into free enterprise and 
collectivist advocates. When details are examined these turn out to be 
unreal divisions. Some measure of freedom and some measure of con- 
trol are part of every situation. What does lead back to fundamental 
theological approaches is the political element in political economy. The 
function of the State is not, as in the paradox theology, simply that of 
the restraint of evil, but the taking of positive measures toward the 
welfare of men in community. When men’s actions—the action of 
both labor leaders and industrialists—are compared with their words, 
it is clear that they stand on this side rather than the other. However, 
this does not mean that we need to close our eyes to the evils of bu- 
reaucracy. Here as elsewhere abuse does not abolish use. 

When one reads the records of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in labor disputes one is struck with the evidence of the small part the 
words of the law play in forming the opinion of the justices. In case 
after case, the deciding factor is clearly the social philosophy of the 
judge. When questions affecting the ordering of society are at issue, 
in the long run the basis of each man’s decision will turn out to be his 
real theology. 

What is the purpose of human life anyway! Does the proposed ac- 
tion advance or retard the realization of this purpose? If God has made 
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known his purpose, as the writer of the Epistle to the Ephesians said 
he has, and this purpose is to gather into one all things in Christ, to 
bring us all to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, then 
that will be the basic principle with which we will start. a 


PREACHING AND THE NEW VERSIONS | 


By Corwin C. Roacu 
Besley 


The publication of the new Revised Standard Version should be a 
stimulus to renewed biblical preaching. It will be of greatest value 
zs it destroys the preacher’s blind reliance upon any previous trans- 
lation, be it the Authorized or the American Revised Version. The 
greatest danger, correspondingly, will be for its readers to grant it 
the same imprimatur of infallibility which the previous renderings had 
acquired. Every translation is an interpretation and therefore a second 
hand performance. The words of the orginal writer come to us through 
the thought forms and the prejudices of some linguistic middleman. 
Accordingly, no rendering can take the place of a knowledge of the 
original. Sometimes the very skill of the translator tends to obscure 
the difficulty of the original and so to give a false impression. The 
R.S.V. with its relatively few footnotes makes easier reading for the 
ordinary person but renders the task of the serious student proportion- 
ately more difficult. 

The preacher without knowledge of the biblical languages will use the 
R.S.V. but will supplement it with as many of the other new transla- 
tions as he can gather about him. He will resort to the standard com- 
mentaries for the meaning of the text he is attempting to interpret. He 
might well consult Edgar J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament 
Translation, both for the method of attack as well as for the bibliogra- 
phy of available New Testament translations. We may add to his 
list the recent publications by J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches, 
and The Gospels Translated into Modern English, and J. W. C. Wand, 
The New Testament Letters. These are paraphrases but often they will 
give fresher meaning and insight into a text than the more literal rend- 
ering. 

Goodspeed does not list less than complete New Testament transla- 
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182 : _ PREACHING AND THE NEW VERSIONS 

tions, and so omits reference to the versions of the gospels by George 
Lamsa and Prof. Charles C. Torrey. The former is an uncritical trans- 
lation of an inferior Syriac text; in his New Chapters in New Testa- 
ment Study, Professor Goodspeed gives a candid but fair appraisal of 
Lamsa’s version. Happily the misguided enthusiasm which accompa- 
nied its publication has died down. At the opposite pole is Torrey’s 
The Four Gospels, the work of an outstanding Semitic scholar. Even 
though with Goodspeed one may not accept his basic thesis of an Ara- 
maic original for the gospels, there are insights in his version which 
will well repay the student. I mention only one. In Matt. 5:48 ten 
translations I have consulted ranging all the way from the A.V. to the 
R.S.V. use the word perfect. Both the context of the passage and the 
parallel in Lk. 6:36 indicate that the author is thinking of God’s all- 
embracing kindness rather than his moral perfection. ‘orrey’s trans- 
laton, “Be therefore all-including (in your good will), even as your 
heavenly Father includes all,” brings out the real meaning of the pas- 
sage. 

For the Old Testament, in addition to the standard versions we have 
James Moffatt and the complement to Goodspeed, The Old Testament, 
An American Translation (hereafter called A.T. for convenience). There 
is also the version put out by the Jewish Publication Society (J.P.S.) 
with the emphasis upon the traditional Hebrew text. Mention may be 
made of J. E. McFadyen’s renderings of the Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Wisdom Books in “modern speech,” and the series edited by 
G. C. Martin and T. H. Robinson, Books of the Old Testament in Col- 
loquial Speech. Many of the commentaries attempt their own transla- 
tion of the text upon which they are based and all give hints of varied 
renderings in their notes. One of the most popular books as far as 
translations and paraphrases are concerned is, of course, the Psalter. 
Some of our most familiar hymns are merely poetic versions of Psalms. 
Of the many translations of individual books, I would single out one, 
F. Crawford Burkitt, Ecclesiastes Rendered into English Verse, which 
imitates so successfully the quatrain form used by Fitzgerald in his 
rendering of Omar Khayyam. To have the verses of Ecclesiastes in 
the verse form associated with the Persian hedonist brings out the 
secular flavor of the original in a way that no amount of commentary 
could achieve. 

The preacher will be able to evaluate a translation if he has some 
appreciation for the language from which it has been translated. Greek 
is a member of the same great family as English, although a distant 
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cousin, but Hebrew and Aramaic are far removed from the thought 
forms with which we are familiar. A glimpse into the differences in- 
volved can be seen by consulting the articles in the /nterpreter’s Bible, 
Vol. I, The Language of the Old Testament by Norman H. Snaith, and 
Vol. VII, The Language of the New Testament by Bruce M. Metzger. 
Each article has a short bibliography for further study. 

A comparison of these newer renderings with the accepted versions 
will show numerous variations. How far are these important for the 
preacher and in what way: Dean Weigle in his Introduction to Roy L. 
Smith, New Light from Old Lamps, refers to the various categories of 
revision (p. 6f). He had previously repeated the assurance of the 
R.S.V. translators “that none of the required changes affects the basic 
doctrines of the Christian faith” (p. 5). Frederick C. Grant, Preaching 
Values in the Revised Standard Version (Religion in Life XX, p. 114ff), 
does point out a number of passages where the various translations 
have been influenced by theological considerations. The R.S.V. does 
not rise above all these hurdles. One of them, in the Old Testament, 
the preference of Lord for Jehovah will be discussed below. It is too 
bad that in Hab. 2:4 the R.S.V. tamely followed the R.V. in both text 
and margin, faith and faithfulness respectively. Certainly the latter 
should be in the text (see Grant, p. 128, and see for example Moffatt 
and A.T.). The point of Habakkuk’s vision is that the righteous will 
win through, even though his faith and confidence is shattered, pro- 
vided he remains steadfast. Faithfulness will restore the lost faith. 
Habakkuk is speaking to the bewildered skeptic who sees no way out. 
If he keeps to his task and plods along, eventually the goal will be seen 
again. Certainly this is a more fundamental message and appeals more 
cogently to our confused and doubting age than the traditional rend- 
ering. 

The passage before us and its use by St. Paul in the New Testament 
indicates that the ancients were faced with this same problem of trans- 
lation which confronts us. One of the earliest expressions of the diffi- 
culty is to be found in the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus: “For things 
originally spoken in Hebrew have not the same force in them, when they 
are translated into another tongue.” Yet the discipline of translation 
is a valuable one. Words which we take for granted assume new sig- 
nificance as we try to render them into another tongue. If we cannot 
read our Bible in the original languages, then the next best thing is to 
read it in a modern language other than English. I discussed this in 


Preaching Values im the Bible (p. 26iff), 


and more recently we have 
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had Eugene A. Nida, God’s Word in Man’s Language which reports 
the nuances and shades of meaning in translations the world around. 

Every translator would agree that a particular Hebrew or Greek 
word cannot be rendered each time by the same English word. The 
context has something to say as well as the general viewpoint of the 
writer under consideration. In the case of the Old Testament there 
was a period of almost a thousand years during which these books were 
being written; and can we be sure that the word holy, for example, 
meant the same things to the Maccabees that it meant to Moses? Yet 
the student who wishes to trace the change in meaning of the basic the- 
ological concepts for himself rather than to take the ready-made ideas 
of even the best of exegetes and interpreters can get little help from a 
version which obscures the original text while it tries to make its mean- 
ing more intelligible. 

In Gen. 2:7, 19, for example, the R.V. reads soul, creature respectively 
for the same Hebrew word nephesh. The R.S.V. follows both Moffatt 
and A.T. at this point, reading being and creature, respectively. Was 
this distinction in the mind of the original writer and are these render- 
ings therefore justified? How will the student know that these variants 
represent a single Hebrew word? This is not to criticize the R.S.V. or 
its models for what may often be a necessary procedure, but it is to 
point out the inadequacy of any translation at this point. The only 
recourse for the student is to turn to such a book as Alan Richardson 
(ed.), 4 Theological Word Book of the Bible, or better to master 
enough Hebrew and Greek so that he can use a dictionary or con- 
cordance intelligently. 

In this connection reference may be made to one of the reasons 
given for dropping the R.V. Jehovah in favor of the A.V. Lord, namely 
that “the use of any proper name for the one and only God, as though 
there were other gods from whom he had to be distinguished, was dis- 
continued in Judaism before the Christian era and is entirely inappro- 
priate for the universal faith of the Christian Church” (Preface to the 
R.S.V., p. viii). Yet if we grant that some of the Old Testament may 
come from a time when the Hebrew God was addressed by a proper 
name, is it right to give the impression that there was never such a 
time? I am not arguing for the retention of Jehovah, but am trying to 
point out the inadequacy of amy translation. Here the original Hebrew 
is far superior in that by its kere, kethibh it could keep both alternatives. 

The major value of the R.S.V. will be as Dean Weigle suggests in 
the fresh and vigorous rephrasing which it gives to old and outmoded 
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expressions. Ronald Knox discusses the problem besetting the trans- 

lator at this point in his book, The Trials of a Translator. Sometimes 

the fault has been in a too literal rendering of the original, and the use 

of idiomatic English will clear it up. This is true for example in Ex. 

4:13, Prov. 4:18, Matt. 20:15, passages used by Smith in New Light 

jrom Old Lamps. In the second, however, Smith does not quite bring _ 
out the meaning of the original. With a long journey before us we have 

ariscn while it was still dark, getting on the road when the first streaks 

of dawn were appearing. As we went on our way the sun shone in- 
creasingly brighter until it reached the noonday zenith. So is the life _ 
of the righteous man and the proverb of the sage serves to underscore 

the oracle of the prophet, Hab. 2:4. For our writer, the figure of old 

age as the sunset of life is wrong, it is the climax. We are reminded of 
Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 


an Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


It is interesting to note that Wordsworth in his Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality uses the metaphor of the day’s increasing brightness in a 
bad sense. 

At this point of freshness and clarity, no version has a monopoly. 
This comes out as we examine Dr. Smith’s book in detail. Here we 
have 232 Bible texts expanded into page-length “thought-provokers.” 
The text of the R.S.V. and A.V. is given in each case with the under- 
lying inference that the former is largely responsible for the new insights. 
Yet on a liberal interpretation, only in 64 of the 232 examples given is 
there a significant departure in phraseology from the A.V., and of these 
64 cases the R.V. has substantially the same rendering in 13 cases, and 
the margin of the R.V. in four others. In several other instances the 
A.V. would seem actually to furnish the more appropriate text. 

More than twenty years ago Halford E. Luccock gave us his Preach- 
ing Values in New Translations of the New Testament, 1928, and 
Preaching Values in the Old Testament in the Modern Translations, 
1933. See also his more recent volumes on The Acts of the Apostles. 
These were based upon Moffatt and the A.T., supplemented by Wey- 
mouth in the New and McFadyen for some of the Old Testament books. 
Luccock in all cases uses a twist of phrase in the new translation as the 
point of departure for his comment. The danger is that the unskilled 
expositor will take a startling phrase out of the biblical context and will 
goina different direction from that of his source. will not argue the 
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merits or oscaiih of such pump-priming, springboard exposition. There 
is the contrasting danger that we shall use in our preaching a familiar 
version whose well-worn language fails to arouse and excite us. And 
yet sometimes in that familiar phraseology there are expressions as 
fresh and vivid as any to be found in Moffatt or Goodspeed. 

Often a more trenchant word or phrase will give us a stronger text. 
Three from the Old Testament used by Smith may be mentioned. In 
Hos. 8:1 the R.S.V. reads vulture for the tamer eagle of the earlier ver- 
sions; in Obad. 13 g/oat interprets the neutral /ook on their affliction, 
while in Ex. 18:21 bribe has a more modern feel than covetousness. In 
Ex. 1:10 the R.S.V. reads deal shrewdly for the former deal wisely. It 
is a question whether the verb can bear this meaning. The A.T. has, 
let us take precautions against them, and Moffatt, we must handle them 
carefully. The Greek translated the Hebrew by a word with derogatory 
meaning, and it is this term which is used by Stephen in his retrospect 
in Acts 7:19 (dealt craftily both in R.V. and R.S.V.). The Egyptian so- 
called wisdom turned out to be a kind of peasant’s cleverness which 
overreached itself, but to put this meaning actually into the mouth of 
Pharaoh seems to be exegesis rather than translation. The translator 
is doing the work of the preacher for him. 

I would suggest that we go to the opposite extreme from the R.S.V., 
to a translation which antedates the A.V. by almost three-quarters of 
a century. This is the Psalter as found in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Our American text was revised slightly in 1928 but the suggestions 
which I have to offer were not affected. 

Ps. 1:2 “And in his law will he exercise himself. . . .” This is the 
only translation, as far as I know, which uses the significant word 
exercise. We think of the Latin background of the exercitus or army, of 
the daily dozen performed by those who wish to be physically fit. In 
contrast how flabby and weak is our moral stamina from the lack of 
exercise. Is it going too far afield to think of the use of the word in 
the sense of being anxious and wrought up? Are we really exercised 
over the word of God so that we have a concern to see it carried out? 

It is only in the P.B. version of Ps. 10 that we find the word tush. It 
is not in the original Hebrew. The three occurrences, however, give us 
an outline of the ungodly man’s attitude toward life. V. 6, “It can't 
happen to me”; v. 12, “God does not see it”; v. 14, “God does not 
care.” The ungodly was the kind of self-made man who today goes | 
around saying “Bosh” or “It’s the bunk” to all the ideals and standards 
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of Christianity, to the three basic propositions which our sixteenth cen- 
tury commentator underlined. 

Ps. 121:6 follows the Greek rather than the Hebrew in rendering 
burn rather than smite. The subsequent versions have translated more 
literally. In ancient times men thought one could be smitten by the 
power of the moon, and that belief is still witnessed by our word lunacy. 
Although there is no such thing as a moonburn, yet we might use this 
curious mistranslation for those troubles of the spirit which sear our 
souls as surely and as painfully as the August sun our bodies. 

In Ps. 37:6 the Prayer Book has Hold thee still in the Lord which is 
based upon context rather than Hebrew etymology. The word means 
be stupefied, resigned, and Elmer A. Leslie, The Psalms renders it by 
the latter, Be resigned, while the R.V. has Rest. Certainly the Prayer 
Book gives us a stronger meaning. The Psalmist is holding on in a 
positive way. Ps. 46:10 has the same English phrase in the R.S.V., 
Be still, although it represents a different Hebrew original, let drop, let 
co. There is a world of difference between the patient endurance of 
the righteous and the command to God’s enemies to desist and realize 
God’s victorious might. The Prayer Book version errs in the right di- 
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rection. 

We may note a few examples from the A.V. where the older rend- 
ering seems preferable. In Mal. 3:15, We call the proud happy, is cer- 
tainly simpler and clearer than the R.S.V., We deem the arrogant 
blessed. The J.P.S. quite wisely follows the A.V. Undoubtedly the last 
thing the proud in any age would want would be to be called blessed. 
The Hebrew word means rather happy, fortunate. It comes from a 
root meaning to go straight ahead, advance (See Snaith, I.B., Vol. 
I, p. 225). The happy man is headed in the right direction, is on the 
beam, to use our colloquial phrase. Everyone wants to be happy but 
very few unfortunately care to be blessed. Since the Hebrew had a very 
dim view at best of a future life, he looked for material satisfactions 
here and now. But this was the grim anomaly of life for the ancient 
Jew. God seemed to reward those who defied his laws and the pious 
poor continued in their distress and misery. 

The A.V. of Job 6:6, Is there any taste in the white of an egg, cer- 
tainly makes more sense to the average reader than the R.S.V. slime of 
the purslane. It is interesting to note that Moffatt follows the A.V., 
while the R.S.V. is indebted to the A.T. as so often. Purslane is an herb 
used in salads and the term slime is singularly inappropriate. The com- 
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value. Jordan and Buttenwieser render “milkweed juice” and I am 
tempted to suggest “spinach juice”! It would have point if, as some 
scholars believe, Job is describing the speeches of his friends rather 
than his own troublesome existence. 

In Job 42:10 the A.V. translates overliterally, and the Lord turned 
the captivity of Job. Here clearly the R.S.V. gives the real meaning, and 
the Lord restored the fortunes of Job. Throughout the Old Testament 
we are faced with the problem whether the writer is referring to the 
actual return from exile or as here in a more general sense of a turn in 
fortune. Yet the A.V. has significance in the case of Job. His was a 
captivity of the spirit, and it was necessary for him to effect his release 
from the prison house where his doubts and fears had confined him. 

Both the R.V. and the R.S.V. have kept Prov. 10:23, /t ws as sport 
to a fool to do mischief. Beware when men say you are a good sport! 
Usually a better description would be a common garden variety of fool. 
We live in the age of sports more than the ancients, more even than St. 
Paul who used the figures of the track and ring in his epistles. We 
have a special term, “fan,” short for “fanatic.” The Christian was 
meant to be a fan about his religion, as enthusiastic about doing the 
will of God as the fool in following his self-will. How many there are 
who will become excited about sports, to those who are concerned with 
the serious issues of life! 

In Jer. 1:8 the A.V. again translates the Hebrew idiom overliterally, 
afraid of their faces. The R.S.V. has simply, afraid of them. Yet the 
A.V. reminds us that so often we are frightened by superficialities, by 
surface appearances. We are not to be afraid of the fronts, the false 
faces which men assume. 

In the category of ambiguous texts, two may be cited from the New 
Testament. Both are found in Goodspeed but neither in Smith. Matt. 
26:50 reads practically the same in the A.V. and the R.S.V., Friend, 
wherefore art thou come? and Friend, why are you here? The R.V. 
had Friend, |do| that for which thou art come. The italics in the earl- 
ier versions representing words in the English not found in the original 
are normally a warning signal that something is wrong either with the 
original text or with the translation, in this case the latter. It is inter- 
esting that these same ambiguous words appeared upon some of the 
ancient drinking cups, Why are you here? Be of good cheer. Adolf 
Deissmann, in Light from the Ancient East, finds a possible allusion to 
these mottoes in the gospel text. 

The second example is found in John 1:5. Is the darkness unable to 
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comprehend or to extinguish the light of Christ? Both meanings are 
possible for the Greek (see Goodspeed op. cit., p. 93f). Our English 
word grasp has a similar double meaning. The more recent versions 
follow the second sense. The light of Christ is a hurricane lamp which 
no darkness can put out. 

Turning to the Old Testament, we find in Isa. 1:18 a verse which is 
normally regarded as an affirmation, a promise of God’s forgiveness. 
However, the general context of the prophet’s message would suggest 
that the interrogative would be the more natural. How can the nation, 
sinful and unrepentant, expect to whitewash itself in the presence of 
God? So the A.T. and a number of the commentators render it. 

Jer. 2:14 is certainly a question, but the problem is the nature of 
the answer expected. Most interpret it as looking for a negative reply. 
Israel is not a slave that he should be treated in this fashion. However, 
a few scholars take it as demanding an affirmative answer. Israel is 
the slave of God, born in his house. He has the duty of obedience and 
service in order that he may receive God’s protection, but he has done 
just the reverse, v. 17. The man who will not serve God will find him- 
self a slave to his own passions as well as the greeds and lusts of his 


fellows. 
We may close with a look at Ps. 49, where we have conveniently 


enough various types of translation problems. The first concerns pos- 
sible differences of interpretation of the same Hebrew text. In v. 5 the 
A.V. reads iniquity of my heels, the R.V. has the neutral iniquity at my 
heels, while the R.S.V. translates iniquity of my persecutors. ‘The con- 
text would indicate that the last is correct, and this is witnessed to by 
Origen although his own reading may go back to an interpretation 
based on our present text. The traditional interpretation of the A.V. 
is subtler. The greater danger comes from a man’s own sins. In v. 7 
his brother weakens the text. No man can ransom himself, let alone 
anyone else. The simplest explanation is to suppose the present text 
arose from confusion between two similar sounding words. This would 
be particularly easy where manuscripts were copied by dictation. Again 
the R.S.V. is to be preferred. Likewise in v. 11 the new version gives a 
superior reading, homiletically as well as textually, Their graves are 
their homes forever. Here the error is due to a transposition of two 
letters in writing rather than a misunderstanding of the spoken word. 
This is the kind of mistake we are making continually, especially on the 
typewriter. The R.S.V. change in v. 13 is based on a probable misread- 
ing in the traditional Hebrew text. Two Hebrew consonants, the equi- 
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valents of our h and th, have been confused. The R.S.V. reading, th 
end of those who are pleased with their portion, has the support of the 
ancient Aramaic version, the Targum. In this case the Massoretic 
scribe who has given us the traditional reading represented in our R.V. 
has improved upon his text. He warns us that the test of posterity is 
not always accurate. In v. 14 we have a text which is admittedly difhi- 
cult. Here the R.S.V. has had to resort to conjecture. 

One case remains, but here the R.S.V. has broken its own rule. In 
the Preface, p. vi, we are assured that any departure from the Hebrew 
consonantal text will be noted. In vv. 12 and 20 we have the two re- 
frains which differ by a single letter in the Hebrew, a variation which 
makes all the difference in the world. It is the explanation of the riddle 
the Psalmist has promised to solve, v. 4. Like so many of his fellows, 
our author was overwhelmed by the prosperity of the wicked. His first 
answer is to invoke death the great leveller, v. 12. But that solution is 
as devastating as the original problem, and we have the higher solution 
in v. 20. Man that is in honor, and understandeth not, is like the beasts 
that perish. Wisdom makes the difference. The wicked will die and meet 
his destined fate, but somehow the wise man will be spared, v. 15. Those 
who tamely equate the two refrains, as does the R.S.V., miss the whole 
point. In addition the R.S.V. has left us no clue to its departure from 
the standard Hebrew text. 
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By Ricuarp M. Honic 

University of Gottingen 
The shift of the political center of gravity from Old-Rome to New- 
Rome obviously motivated the passing of canon 3 of the Council of 
Constantinople, according to which the bishop of that city henceforth 
ranked next to the Bishop of Rome. Forty years later Theodosius I], 

or actually, we can assume, his sister Pulcheria, by the constitution of 
July 14, 421 (Cod. Theod. XVI, 2, 45) manifested the intention of the 
government to support the prerogative of the eastern patriarch as 
against the ambitious claims of the Roman See. This constitution, al- 
luding to the resolutions of the above council (“canones pristinos 
ecclesiasticos”), reminds the Illyrian bishops of their duty to seek 
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the advice of the bishop of Constantinople before passing resolutions 
at their conventions in doubtful cases.’) The letter Retro maioribus, 
sent the following year by Boniface I (418-22) to Rufus, Bishop of 
Thessalonica, evidently was to counteract this decree and bears testi- 
mony to the tension between the western church and the eastern gov- 
ernment: “The faith you secretly cherish in your bosom” is said to be 
“stronger than anything else.” In his letter Manet beatum, written the 
same day (March 11, 422), Boniface impresses on the bishops of 
Thessaly the allegation that the See of St. Peter is the head of the 
entire church. 

I. Boniface’s standpoint was based on an ecclesiastical doctrine of 
long standing. Suffice it to remind the reader of Pope Cornelius’ (251- 
53) letter De confessoribus, addressed to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage; 
of Siricius’ (384-99) letter Directa ad decessorem, sent to Himerius, 
Bishop of Tarragona; of Innocent’s I (401-17) letter Etsi tibi, addressed 
to Victricius, Bishop of Rouen; and of Zosimus’ (417-18) letters De di- 
vinae gratiae, sent “ad totius orbis episcopos,” and Magnum pondus, d- 
dressed to “Aurelio et universis episcopis per Africam ccnstitutis.” When 
at the Council of Ephesus (431) Celestine’s (422-32) legates maintained 
that the supremacy of the Roman See rests on the prerogative of St. 
Peter exercised through his successors, the scene was set for the authori- 
tarianism of Leo I (440-61), the centralization of episcopal power at the 
Apostolic See, and the consequent foundation of the papacy in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

Of the manifestations of Leo’s authoritarianism let us scrutinize only 
two novellae of the Codex Theodosianus, which throw light on the 
relation between the Roman See and the Court of Ravenna. These 
are Valentinian’s novella XVII, concerning the ordination of bishops, 
and his novella XVIII, concerning the Manichaeans. 


II. At the beginning of the Fifth Century, Ravenna became the site 
of the Court of the western Empire. While Rome, the Eternal City, 
now lent all its dignity and splendor to the Roman bishops, peculiar cir- 
cumstances at the Imperial Court contributed to the augmentation of 
their ecclesiastical power and influence on the government. In 425 
Valentinian III became Augustus at the age of six. His mother Pla- 
cidia reigned as his guardian. This was a striking parallel to the situ- 
ation in the eastern Court. There, in 408, Theodosius II had suc- 


‘For further information cf. my article “The So-called Vicariate of Illyricum” in 
\ycucan Tueotocicat Review, Vol. XXVI, 86 sqq. 
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ceeded his father Arcadius to the throne at the age of seven. His 
sister Pulcheria became his guardian upon reaching her majority—in 
414—and reigned for him. Although only two years older than her 
brother, she held the reins of the eastern government until her death 
in 453, three years after his. In the West, Placidia did not give up 
power until she died in 450. Valentinian remained under her influence 
as long as she lived, just as Theodosius remained under that of Pul- 
cheria all his life. The two young emperors developed into weak, 
vacillating rulers; Pulcheria and Placidia both excelled in piety. The 
decadence of the last two descendants of Theodosius the Great seems 
to me the most conspicuous common feature of the two parts of the 
Empire during the first half of the Fifth Century. 

III. Galla Placidia’s pious disposition sounds like a motif throughout 
the opening sentences of Valentinian’s novellae XVII and XVIII. 
“Undoubtedly, the favor of the Supernal Divinity is our and our Em- 
pire’s only protection, and it is the Christian Faith and Venerable 
Religion that supports us in obtaining this favor.”” Nov. XVII begins 
with these words. At the beginning of nov. XVIII Manichaeism is 
referred to as that “superstition which, condemned already in pagan 
times, is an enemy to the public discipline as well as to the Christian 
Faith.” Further, nov. XVII corroborates Leo’s authoritarianism so 
fully that it is considered to have been dictated by Leo himself.* The 
same assumption, however, may be ventured in relation to nov. XVIII, 
for both laws were issued after inquisitions conducted by Leo and are 
to be understood as confirmations of his findings and sentences. 

In nov. XVII his judicial sentence is said to be valid throughout 
Gaul “sine imperiali sanctione.” To be sure, the object of this trial was 
ecclesiastical discipline—more especially the power of jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Arelatum—and jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters un- 
disputedly belonged to the episcopal courts since the emperors sup- 
ported the Christian Faith. The attempt of the usurper Johannes to 
put ecclesiastical discipline under the control of the secular authorities 
(a. 423), was revoked by one of the first constitutions of Placidia, 
issued in 425 at Aquileia “prona devotione” (Cod. Theod. XVI, 2, 37). 
It was presumably such devotion twenty years later, which prevented 
Placidia from apprehending that nov. XVII confirmed a papal sentence 
which in the last reckoning was injurious to the Empire. This sentence 
divested Hilarius, Bishop of Arelatum, of his authority over the Church 


*Cf. Robertson, History of the Christian Church, Vol. II, 241; Kriiger, G., Handbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte, Bd. I, § 30. 
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of Gaul. Considering the disturbances caused by the usurpers, the 


separatism of the Gaulish nobility, and the insurrections of the coloni 
and slaves, the consolidation of Gaul, supported by a national Church 


under central leadership, was a political necessity. In addition, there : 
were the invasions of the Burgundians, Franks, and Visigoths, still 
adhering to Arianism, which created further disturbances and anxiety. : 


IV. Novella XVII is directed against Hilarius, Bishop of Arelatum 
since 429. His devotion to the Christian Faith and to his duties, and 
his exceptional learning, exemplary virtue and character are acknowl- ; 
edged in all detailed presentations of the history of the Church. In 444 
Hilarius deposed Celidonius, the Bishop of Vesontium (Besangon), for 
incapacity. The latter appealed to Leo who thereupon reinstated him 
in his bishopric. At the same time Leo blamed Hilarius for having 
illegally arrogated the authority of a Primate of Gaul, deprived him of 
his prerogatives as metropolitan of the province Viennensis, and trans- 
ferred them to the bishopric of Vienne. To form a judgment about 
these proceedings, which constitute “one of the most curious phases of 
the history of the Gallican Church” and consequently about nov. XVII, 
which corroborates Hilary’s demotion, let us consider summarily the 
history of the bishopric of Arelatum. 

1. In the Fourth Century the bishops of Arelatum had contended 
with those of Vienne, the capital of the province Viennensis, for the 
metropolitanate. At that time, however, the ecclesiastical principle | 
was established that the Mother Church, from which the Christian re- 
ligion had spread, surpassed the other churches of the province in au- | 
thority. The principle was generally admitted “ut metropolis in pro- 
vincia alia esset civilis, alia vero ecclesiastica.” The church of Arelatum | 
claimed for its town the dignity of metropolis ecclesiastica. Pope Zo- 
simus confirmed this claim later in several letters (cf. epp. Placuit 
apostolicae, Multa contra, and Mirati admodum), asserting that the 
church of Arelatum was founded by St. Trophimus in the First Cen- 
tury, and that from there the Faith had spread over the whole of Gaul. 

Meanwhile at the Council of Antioch (341) it was decreed (can. 9) 
that a metropolis ecclesiastica no longer was to be recognized beside a 
metropolis civilis, “because all men of business come together from 
every quarter to the metropolis.” In the first decade of the Fifth Cen- 
tury, however, seven provinces of southern Gaul, namely Viennensis, 
Aguitanica prima and secunda, Novempopulana, Narbonensis prima 


. -“Clugnet, in The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, s.v. Hilary of Arles. 
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the name Septimania. Arelatum became the capital of this adminis- 
trative district. Furthermore, as the site of the pretorian prefecture 
of Gaul, transferred three from Tréves, it was the residence of one 


of the four highest governors of the Roman Empire. 


2. At that time Patroclus was invested with the See of Arelatum. He 
is said to have striven for primacy over Gaul granted to him by Zo- 
simus.* Kriiger, in his Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, is more spe- 
cific: Zosimus had assigned to him “Obermetropolitanrechte auch 
iiber die beiden Narbonenses und damit eine Art siidgallischen Primats 
in Unterordnung unter Rom.” The term “Obermetropolitanrechte” is 
obscure. Actually, Zosimus in the second paragraph of his letter Pla- 
cuit apostolicae ordered that the metropolitan bishop of Arelatum should 
exercise as of old (sicut semper habuit) the exclusive right of ordaining 
priests, and should take over the provinces Viennensis and Narbonensis 
prima and secunda, adding them to his pontificate. Thus, Zosimus as- 
signed to Patroclus the metropolitanate over the three central provinces 
of the Septimania. Such a metropolitanate, however, is still far from 
being “a sort of primacy,” as Kriiger concluded. In my opinion,” it is 
the first paragraph of the above letter which justifies the conclusion 
that Zosimus conferred on Patroclus primatial jurisdiction. In this 
paragraph Zosimus orders every Gaulish divine who wants to travel 
from Gaul to Rome or any other country, first to receive “metropoli- 
tani Arelatensis episcopi formatas.” “Everyone trying to act contrary 
to this order shall know that he separates himself voluntarily from his 
communion with us.” 

In Labbe’s commentary to Zosimus’ letter Placuit apostolicae we learn 
more about this privilege.’ Formatae were communicatory letters with- 
out which foreign clergy were not admitted to the communion of dis- 
tant churches. These letters were given to presbyters, deacons, etc., by 
their bishops; to the latter by their meropolitan; and to the metro- 
politans by a primate or patriarch. The conclusion therefore suggests 
itself that Zosimus by bestowing upon the Bishop of Arelatum the 
privilegium formatarum, conferred upon him certain jurisdictional 
power over the entire clergy of Gaul. 


‘Cf. Hauck in Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, Bd. VIII, 
57: Bonwetsch, ib. Bd. XI, 370. 


*Kriiger, Bd. I, 30. 3. 
*I find it confirmed by Kirsch, The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, s.v. Zosimus. 


_ "Labbe in Labbe (Hardouin), Sacrosancta Concilia, Vol. IV. 
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. Zosimus’ reorganization immediately prompted personal rivalries 
among the Gaulish bishops. The bishops of Vienne and Marseilles ap- 
pealed to the bishops of the ecclesiastical province of Milan. The 
latter reinstated at the Synod of Turin (Sept. 22, 417) the bishop of 
Vienne as metropolitan of the northern part of the Viennensis. Five — 
years later, in 422, Boniface I in his letter Dificilem quidem, addressed — 
to Hilario episcopo Narbonensi, re-established the metropolitanate of 

Bishop of Narbonne for Narbonensis prima, partially rescinding 
the arrangement of his predecessor. 

From a wider point of view, Patroclus and his successors Honoratus 
and Hilarius evidently understood more clearly than Boniface the needs 
of Gaul. The Roman Empire was divided into four pretorian pre- 
fectures. In the praefectura praetorio per Orientem the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction belonged to the Patriarch of Constantinople. In the prae- 
fectura praetorio per Illyricum the Illyrian episcopate enjoyed juris- 
dictional independence since, in 375, Valentinian II had recognized the 
particularity of the Illyrian Church.” Within the praefectura praetorio 
Italiae et Africae the African bishops, by prohibiting in 418 and again 
in 419 at the Synod of Carthage “appellationes ad transmarina judicia,” 
maintained their jurisdictional independence against the claims of Zosi- | 
mus and Boniface. For the praefectura praetorio Galliarum a similar in- — 
dependence obviously was justified for ethnographical reasons in the 
interest, as we have seen, of the consolidation of Gaul. Seen sub 
specie of a millennium, the course of history corroborated the intentions 
of the metropolitans of Arles. From 314 till 1275 Arelatum was chosen 
as the site of eighteen councils. Moreover, in 1407, almost exactly 
one millennium after Patroclus was granted primatial power, the French 
legislature, by pronouncing the Gallican liberties, secured the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church from Rome for more than four cen- 
turies. Thus what Patroclus, Honoratus, and Hilarius had striven for, 
and what for egocentric reasons Leo was opposed to, materialized a 
thousand years later owing to the growing self-assertion of the French 
Church. 

4. In 1407 the Western Church gave the world the shocking spectacle 
of the Occidental Schism (1378-1415) in the course of which the popes 
of Rome hurled excommunications against the followers of the popes 
of Avignon and vice versa. Furthermore, from 1414 wll 1449 the Re- 
formatory Councils of Constance and Basel labored to remedy abuses 


“Cf. my article cited above, pp. 83 and g8. 
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of church discipline and administration. A thousand years earlier, 
however, Leo I was strong enough to obtain from the imperial govern- 
ment an edict which not unjustly has been called an “unexampled 
law.” It is unique, indeed, because of all laws “De rebus ecclesiasticis” 
nov. XVII is the only one directed not against a heretical group but 
against an orthodox Catholic dignitary. It is unique also because of 
the harsh characterization of his conduct. That Hilarius ordained 
bishops without consulting the Pontiff is stigmatized as “presuming 
with contumacious audacity certain illicit acts” and is compared to “the 
rash lawlessness of a usurper.” ‘To render credible this unusual blame 
nov. XVII refers to the “trustworthy report of the venerable Pope 
Leo.” In Leo’s letters, the only documents extant that might serve as 
a clue, we find the model for the emperor’s irate language. 


5. Referring to Baronius, Gothofredus in his Commentary on the 
Codex Theodosianus quotes two letters of Pope Leo,, ep. 9, whose first 
words are Quali pertinacia, and part of ep. 11. This part is identical 
with a section of the letter Divinae cultum, reprinted in Labbe’s (Har- 
douin’s) Sacrosancta Concilia as chapter 4 of ep. 89 and in Migne’s 
Patrologia as chapter 7 of ep. 10. In his letter Quali pertinacia, Leo 
refers to Hilary’s departure from Rome by saying: “It is well known 
to you with what pertinacity Hilary shunned our jurisdiction.” In 
chapter 7 of the letter Divinae cultum this reproach is clad in a more 
disgraceful form: “He believed he could evade justice by fleeing cow- 
ardly.” In chapter 2 of this letter we read that Hilary “by using most 
arrogant words has tried to disparage even the reverence due to St. 
Peter” and “inflated by his overweening spirit submerged into hell.” 
Later, after Hilary had died in 449 and the bishops of the province 
Arelatensis had elected Ravennius as his successor, Leo speaks in his 
congratulatory letter Justa et rationabilis of the “defuncto sanctae me- 
moriae Hilario.” The inconsistency of these statements may be con- 
doned by quoting Diogenes Laertius: “De mortuis nil nisi bene.” 
However, we cannot help concluding that in 445 Leo showed the same 
rashness and arrogance for which he rebuked Hilarius. 

There is another point of the letter Divinae cultum that attracts our 
attention. “In the council of the saintly priests,” Leo asserts, “the 
occult trend of Hilary’s mind had recourse to words which no layman 
would use and no priest could possibly listen to.” That Hilarius pro- 
voked Leo’s indignation by not submitting to the verdict of the Roman 


*Robertson, /.c., 241. 
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synod is conceivable. The credibility of the last statement, however, 
scems impaired by the fact that the same phrase is used in chapter 4 
of Leo’s sermon Sublimitas quidem (De jejunio decimi mensis V)—this 
time directed against certain Manichaeans. In both cases the denunci- 
ation contradicts all we know about the ethical standard of Hilary and 
the Manichaeans. 

V. We turn now to the legal arguments used in nov. XVII to support 
the supremacy of the Apostolic See and to justify Hilary’s condemna- 
tion. These are the assertion of the “sacrae .. . synodi. . . auctoritas” 
and the warning against undertaking anything “contra consuetudinem 
veterem ... sine viri venerabilis papae urbis aeternae auctoritate.” To 
the first argument Gothofredus, following Hardouin, annotates “Syno- 
dum Nicaenam.” This is in accordance with the meaning attributed 
to “synodus” since the days of Innocent, provided that this term was 
used without specification. However, only the third and seventh of 
the Sardican canons—not the canons of Nicaea—gave the pope a cer- 
tain jurisdictional prerogative. ‘They were called forth by the en- 
croachments of the popes up to the time of Julius I (337-52) and were 
an attempt of the western bishops assembled at Sardica (the eastern 
bishops did not join their meetings) to preserve their jurisdictional 
independence. These canons later were passed off for Nicene canons 
because Pope Julius had them added to the register immediately fol- 
lowing the Nicene canons and without a separate title.” “Strained far 
beyond their real meaning’ and plagiarized as Nicene canons they 
provided Innocent, Zosimus, and then Leo with a seemingly legal sup- 
port for their claims of supremacy. To this precarious support imperial 
legal confirmation was given by nov. XVII. 

Since the days of Salvius Julianus, member of the consilium principis 
of Hadrian (117-38), “inveterata consuetudo,” the other legal argument 
of nov. XVII, was acknowledged in law books as “ius non scriptum,” 
equivalent to leges, the “ius scriptum.” In ecclesiastical Latin “beata” 
is used instead of “inveterata” and “statuere” takes the place of “legem 
dare.” Innocent, e.g., writes in his letter to Victricius, Bishop of 
Rouen: “. . . sicut synodus statuit et beata consuetudo exigit.” By 
referring to “consuetudo vetus,” our novella reminds the clergy and 
the population of the Empire to heed as law “what has been sanctioned 
by the authority of the Apostolic See.” However, the Pope is not only 


“Duchesne, The Early History of the Church, Vol. Il, 180; Hefele, 4 History of the 
Councils of the Church, Vol. 1, 356. 
"Robertson, l.c., Vo!. II, 237; cf. Kriiger, lic. Bd. I, § 30, 1. ‘ 
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legislator but also supreme judge regarding the validity of the existing 
law. The novella orders that no one be permitted “to undertake any- 
thing against ancient customs without being authorized to do so by the 
venerable Pope of the Eternal City.” 

This competence granted, the question remains whether Hilarius 
violated the “consuetudo vetus” by acting like a Primate of Gaul. Our 
review of the history of Arelatum shows that this was not the case. 
To be sure, Boniface, by restoring the metropolitanate of the Bishopric 
of Narbonensis prima, reduced the sphere of influence of the Bishop 
of Arelatum. However, there is no evidence that the whole concession 


granted to Patroclus by the Holy See was revoked subsequently, as 
Leo asserts in chapter 4 (or 7) of his letter Divinae cultum. It is there- 
fore not surprising that Gothofredus explains the reference to “consue- 
tudo vetus” in nov. XVII by imputing it to an “apert delusion and the 
incautious puerility” of Valentinian, “or rather” to the fact that it was 
“surreptitiously obtained from his mother Placidia.”” 


VI. A similar reservation seems to me appropriate in regard to the 
whole of nov. XVIII. To be sure, the subject of this novella is the same 
as that of the seventeen constitutions of the Codex Theodosianus against 
the Manichaeans, issued between 372 and 428. In fact, nov. XVIII 
refers twice to these constitutions, and specifically to the penalties sanc- 
tioned in them against sacrilegious criminals. Even the peculiar order 
that Manichaeans are to be expelled “toto orbe” (nov. XVIII, pr.) 
occurs already in the constitution of June 17, 389 (XVI, 5, 18). Here 
religious zeal led the legislator to borrow from Vergil the prophecy of 
Anchises (Aeneid VI, 781-2) that the Roman Empire shall be identical 
with the whole of the earth; a vision which at the time of the above 
laws again found expression in Claudian’s eulogy Jn secundum consul- 
atum Stilichonis (150-60). 

1. From the earliest constitution against the Manichaeans (a. : 
XVI, 5, 3) up to our novella, the Manichaeans were outlawed since 
their doctrine was a “profana institutio.” Our novella, however, goes 
beyond the numerous preceding constitutions insofar as the crime which 
occasioned the promulgation of the novella is said “to pollute inexpi- 
ably not only the bodies of the deceived ones but also their souls.” We 
read of the people concerned that their “unchastity and perversity, 
indulged in in the name of religion, are unknown and scandalous even 
to brothels.” To justify this reproach our novella refers to a forensic 


®Cf, Gothofredus’ Commentary to XVI, 2, 45 (p. 101 of ed. 1743). _ 
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procedure (iudicium) led by Pope Leo “in the presence of the most 
honorable Senate.” In this procedure “obscenities, hard to listen to 
and to repeat,” are said “to have come to light by the most manifest 
confessions of the accused ones and by the oral and written testimony 
of their so-called bishop in which he revealed all secrets of his crimes.” 
Thus nov. XVIII is a law “ad hoc.” Nevertheless, it charges the Mani- 
chaeans indiscriminately with such crimes. 

2. Here again Leo’s assertions contain valuable complementary infor- 
mation. We learn from chapter 16 of his letter Quam laudabiliter (ad- 
dressed to Turibium Asturicensem episcopum) that not the entire 
Senate but only part of it, and from his sermon Sublimitas quidem 
that “christiani viri ac nobiles” were present at the “consessus.” This 
reminds us of the fact that in the Fifth Century the Senate no longer 
was the deliberative supreme council of the Republic. Nor was it any 
longer the assembly of all exmagistrates, as it was during the first two 
centuries, but a “stratum of society,” used to increase the stage effect 
of state proceedings. In the above sermon the proceeding is ever 
“consessus,” a gathering or meeting. The “iudicium” of our novella’ 
therefore must be taken more as a spectacle than a court session. In_ 
the same sermon Leo also is specific about the accused Manichaeans: 
A girl, her adolescent seducer, two women and their bishop who is said 
to have been the originator of the crime. Leo maintains that their 
confessions, which “aures nostrae vix ferre potuerunt,” furnish “the 
most telling proof that in this sect no purity, no honesty, no chastity 
can be found, and that lies, religious diabolism, and insult of the sacra- 


ment are the law of this sect.” 
3. It is not for us to doubt the findings of the “consessus.” Leo’s 


inference drawn from them, however, seems to be an unjustified gen- 
eralization if compared with all we know about Manichaeism. 

Shortly after the violent death of its founder Mani (a. 276 or 277), 
Manichaeism rapidly advanced in Syria, Egypt, and along the northern | 
shore of Africa. It found its way into Italy, Spain, and Gaul.” From 
Africa and Europe it spread to Central Asia. There it continued for 
more than a thousand years and in China even down to the Seventeenth 
Century." This expansion shows that Manichaeism was the most dan- 
gerous adversary the young Christian church had to reckon with. Due 
to its comprehensive syncretism Manichaeism soon became the “dual- 


“Cf. Schaeder in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Bd. III, 1969; Kessler 
in Realencyklopddie etc., Bd. XII, 225. 


“Latourette, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 1, 352. 
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istische Weltkirche” (Mommsen). Is it conceivable that in a worldwide 
church “no purity, no honesty, no chastity can be found”? The strin- 
gency of its asceticism led to the distinction, as it is well known, be- 
tween the “elect” or “perfect” and the “hearers” or laymen. The high 
moral conduct of life, demanded from the followers of Mani, inci- 
dentally was a common feature of all Gnostic sects. 

4. If the conduct of certain individuals gave occasion for offence and 
indictment, these individuals alone but not Manichaeism should have 
been blamed. Valentinian’s nov. XVIII fails to adhere to this fundamen- 
tal principle of justice. Mere assertions, such as these: “the crime in 
question was a detestable insult to God,” and “the unchaste perversity 
was committed in the name of religion,” only obscure the point in 
question. Leo in his letter Quam laudabiliter is more specific. “In their 
execrable mysteries there is only sin, only obscenity and similar turpi- 
tude.” This sentence suggests the conclusion that what has happened 
here was part of the Manichaean ritual. Our novella does not give any 
intimation of this. However, Leo’s “utter defiance of historic facts” is 
known in cases much more important for the history of the Church than 
the one above” and should be taken as a warning against hasty gen- 
eralization. There has scarcely been any religion whose mysteries have 
not served its adversaries as an excuse for casting suspicion upon it. 
During the persecution of the Christians, did not the mysteries of 
their religion serve as a pretext for accusing them of profane and ab- 
horrent practices? 

VII. In 445, the year in which novellae XVII and XVIII were pro- 
mulgated, the Vicennalia of Valentinian’s reign were celebrated. Gotho- 
fredus is of the opinion that Valentinian by promulgating nov. XVIII 
wanted to render them more illustrious, “purging the Church from the 
heretical stain.” A corresponding conjecture suggests itself concerning 
nov. XVII, promulgated three weeks after nov. XVIII, and supporting 
the papal claim on centralized power. Both novellae give evidence oi 
the ruler’s willingness to comply with the Pope’s intentions. But in 
addition to this it must be admitted that these novellae disclose politi- 
cal shortsightedness and lack of a sense of justice. In the case of nov. 
XVII the ruler lost sight of the needs of the realm; in nov. XVIII he 


abandoned an axiomatic principle of Roman jurisdiction. 
*Robertson, /.c., 238. 
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“HOW CAN WE SAY THAT JESUS IS PERFECT?” 


A Norte ror THE Mopern APpoLocistT 


By Georce F. Tirrmann 


Arlington Parish, Virginia 


The Christian teacher, at least in the Anglican tradition, has a duty 
to honor the intellectual quest to the limit. He must never say, for 
instance, “This, at this point, is true because the Church says so,” or, 
more lamely by far, “It just is so.” There is a great temptation, in the | 
encounter with modern questioners, to avoid pressing honestly, with all - 
embarrassment if need be, to the real limits of intellectual search. There | 
are many charming little tricks of escaping the traps thoughtful mod- 
erns can set—tricks which may not be always detected as such, which 
may, indeed, earn for the Christian the temporary repute of some my- 
sterious sagacity too deep for exposure to the outsider. But tricks, in 
the long run, are cheap. God, and we, and the Mission we are about, 
are done no real service by anything less than—when it is called for— 
complete candor, even when reputations have to suffer or arguments be 
humiliatingly lost. 

There are a number of points which might lead us into areas in which 
we do not like to have to press our thoughts. Take, for instance, Jesus as 
Perfect Man. Obviously, much of the main stream of Christian truth 
stems from this dogma—that Jesus was morally perfect. On this flat 
statement, universally accepted in Christendom, the essential truths of 
the Atonement, the embodiment of the Law, the spotless Victim consum- 
mating all sacrifice, Messiah inaugurating the Kingdom, etc. all de- 
pend. It is assumed every time a Church School teacher begins, “As 
Jesus told us... .”; without it every Eucharist is only a memorial to a 
semi-hero and every prayer “through Christ” is just so many solemn 
words; Christmas is pure tinsel, and the Incarnation only propaganda; 
our calendars become as arbitrary, divided by His Birth, as the Fascist 
or Soviet, and all the nourishment of mankind’s hope—that in Jesus 
this fresh, clean beginning again for Creation was actually accomplished 
—proves to be sawdust. If the last prayer in Gethsemane and its em- 
bediment in the willing, innocent Death, are not the climax of the Per- 
fect Life, it is hard to imagine how we could rescue any distinctively 
Chrstian vestige from what is left. 
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By what standards can we say that Jesus was perfect? There are a 
number of typical replies to this which sell out The Faith from the 
start. For instance: when we begin from the vague feeling of approval 
for Jesus’ ethics felt by middle-class North Americans, saying (with 
whatever sincerity) that He really did handle people, meet their needs, 
answer their questions with marvelous felicity, kindness and insight, 
we are begging the question. What we really mean is that our stand- 
ards are somehow taken, to begin with, as the measure of perfection, 
and we find Jesus fitting into them. His life is not the perfect measure; 
our ideals are, and Jesus wins the prize of our approval. 

Or, if we solemnly ring in modern social and psychological science, 
saying (with whatever reverence) that Jesus was before His time in 
His wisdom, His strategies, His dealing with people as persons, we do 
the same thing—begin with the latest fashions in the modern outlook 
and commend Jesus for His precocity. How many times have we heard 
that Jesus knew this or that modern cliché long before it was found, at 
last, to be so true by us in our enlightened age! When you measure 
what you say as perfect by something else, your prior measure is your 
guiding measure and is really your point of revelation of perfection and 
goodness. Any clear-thinking questioner can see through this meander- 
ing evasion. 

Again, we can turn Jew, and point to the Law of Moses as our meas- 
ure. Jesus fulfilled the Law, and that is why He is perfect. His Beati- 
tudes, His moral teachings, and His life of service and lowly self- 
sacrifice are standards of perfection because they consummate, in the 
moral achievement of a human life, the revelation of righteousness in 
the Old Covenant. But how have we already got acquainted with what 
we mean by goodness? It is Moses and the Prophets who tell us what 
perfection is, point to it in their dreams of Messiah and His Age; into 
this pattern we fit Jesus, saying, therefore, that His is the Perfect Life. 
But the logic of this is again transparent. We claim perfection for 


Jesus on the grounds of a previously-assumed yardstick of perfection 
(incidentally picking and choosing pretty delicately our standards in 

Old Testament writings—this kind of righteousness, not that, or that!), 


and since He measures up, He is perfect. 


This same process applies also to the eclectic idea, so fondly cherished 
by some, that all the seers and moralists of the ages find their perfect 
embodiment in His teachings and life; but with that method, the picking 
and choosing must be done with a selectivity which only ignorance or 
sheer deceit can really tolerate. Imagine seriously pretending that a 
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common morality can be derived from Socrates, Micah, Gautam 
cero, George Fox, Mohammed, and Dale Carnegie! 


Lastly, we can cite the evidence of the New Testament itself. We 
can try to take the stories and sayings, build them into such a picture 
of goodness as will best fit the preconceptions of perfection our audience 
holds already, end try to smother their searching questions in the mood 
of reverent admiration. Thus, Jesus healed the sick (all the sick?), 
was tender to the weak and sinful (always?), consorted with outcasts 
(as a policy? never with the rich?), resolutely chose right against wrong 
(but this is the question we ask you to begin with! how do you know 
He did this?), and never struck back at his enemies (not with tongue- 
lashing? and did He through His followers?). Also, this citing of the 
New Testament, of course, assumes that those writings were meant to’ 
give us the data we want for this purpose (which is doubtful, since 
they are far more like sermons than strict biography); it also assumes. 
that such factual narrative as we do have represents a large enough 
picture of what Jesus did and said for us to make a fair case—as it 
would for any other figure of the past. It is really most difficult, to 
say the least, using the New Testament honestly and fully, to draw a 
portrait of what any modern person has, from other sources, chosen as 
standards of human perfection. (Of course, if you are speaking to 
Christians, their intellects trained in Christian presuppositions, begin- 
ning with the Bible itself, the situation is different, as we shall see.) 

By what standards can we say that Jesus was perfect? In our an- 
swers to this question, time after time we undercut, in logic, the whole 
fabric of the Christian Revelation. For, by trying to fit Jesus into 
some set of measurements dragged in from this age or that, this scrip- 
ture or that, we in effect state just the contradiction of what Christianity 
means by Jesus as the revelation of human perfection. If we want to 
answer from Christian foundations, we must begin with Jesus for our 
ideas of goodness in the first place. This is essentially the act of faith, 
from men, in the Revelation, from God, which distinguishes our Chris- 
tianity from all other religions, all other world views, and provides the 
unique anchor for Christian morality. If you want to know what good- 
ness is, look at the life and teachings and death of Jesus. You can’t 
measure Him. He measures everything else. Christians begin with Jesus 
for all their ideas of human goodness. For Christians, there simply are 
no previous standards of perfection. We begin with Him. (N.B. The 
corollary problem of data for these ideas, i.e. the place of the testimony 
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of the Church, at once becomes most vital, but is deliberately omitted 
here.) 

It is quite true that this is not an intellective beginning. The work of 
the intellect, with its canons of logic, begins after this first step. We 
choose Jesus as the locus of all our knowledge of moral perfection— 
then, with Him as our yardstick, we measure every other ethic and 
ideal and moral insight, from Confucius to Jung, from Moses to Socra- 
tes to St. Francis to us. This is first of all an act of commitment in 
which we, as Christians, brush aside every concept we have <f goodness 
and center our attention on Jesus, from Whose goodness, deliberately 
chosen by us as definitive, we then turn to assess all other moralities 
whatsoever. 

A lot of people talk about this typical Christian ect of faith as a 
“blind” act. In fact, it is no more blind than the first commitment 
which everyone else, without exception, must also make. We choose 
Jesus for our norm, our final standard. Non-Christians choose norms 
too, many different norms—the moral ideals of modern Suburbia, revo- 
lutionary social justice, pacifism or non-violent resistance, anti-nomian 
moral relativism, corporate state patriotism, aristocratic noblesse oblige, 
humenist egalitarianism, and so forth. They “blindly” (if you choose) 
pick as a starting point for all moral judgments one of these, or a mix- 
ture (often embodied in a heroic person), and then proceed to fit into, 
or reject from, that basic pattern every case that comes their way. One 
of the pathetic illusions of our recent past has been the idea that good- 
ness is goodness everywhere, always the same, knowable by every na- 
tion and age, obvious to properly instructed, reasonable men, which is 
the measure of human perfection for everyone, always. It is just not 
so. It is true that God has a measure of perfection for all men in all 
times, which is the final standard. In a disguised and often unconscious 
way even the atheistic believer in righteousness believes “God” has 
measured this, too—though he does not use the word “God.” Now it 
is this act of faith, which every human being with any consistency in 
his actions, actually does make, whether he knows it or not, which 
gives the starting point for all ideas of moral excellence and mora! 
evil. For the Christian, this act of faith takes Jesus as the locus of Reve- 
lation, the starting point. For him there are no ideas of human goodness, 
in respect to the intellectual process of probing for basic measurements, 
prior to Jesus, His life and teachings and death. 

By what standards can we say that Jesus is perfect? Answer: by no 
standards. By an act of faith, a commitment, in which our ideas of 
perfection begin with Him. 
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HELLENISM AND THE RENAISSANCE 


By Freperick C. Grant 

Union Theological Seminary 
The Survival of the Pagan Gods. The Mythological Tradition and Its Place in 
Renaissance Humanism and Art. By Jean Seznec. Tr. by Barbara F. Sessions. 


The Bollingen Series (140 East 62 Street, New York 21), 1953, pp. xvili+376. 
$6.50. 


When did the Hellenistic Age end? With Theodosius? Or the “fall” 
of Rome in 410? With Justinian? Or never?—at least not while the 
Middle Ages lasted? The popular modern view is that the ancient world 
came to an abrupt end, after which the Dark Ages began, then the 
Middle Ages (many persons identify the two), and finally the Renais- 
sance arrived, marked by the revival of lost learning and the flowering 
of a springtime of modern skill, independence, and scientific achieve- 
ment—since when we have had only glorious summer. On the contrary, 
the dogmatic view of history, propagated by neo-orthodoxy, makes the 
Renaissance the source and origin of all that is evil in modern civiliza- 
tion, man’s pride and self-assertiveness, his repudiation of divine con- 
trols, his egotism and self-love, his worship of success and human 
achievement—“Glory to man in the highest, for man is the master of 
things!” But the true view seems to be that the Renaissance was not 
wholly new; it was a continuation of the Middle Ages, and its learning 
was essentially mediaeval, only it now possessed new tools and texts, 
and its enormous skill in the arts was still harnessed to the ancient 
themes and traditions. It was a parallel movement, the Reformation, 
that introduced (for better or for worse, or for both) the note of revolt 
against tradition, against form, against discipline—a revolt which was 
aided and abetted by the series of still further releasing events that 
followed: the discovery of new lands and simple-minded peoples be- 
yond the ancient horizons of the civilized world, and now awaiting ex- 
ploitation; the invention of printing, with its potentialities of journalistic 
and governmental thought-control and of modern mass advertising; 
the invention of the steam engine, the gasoline engine, the aeroplane 
and the jet plane—all devised to speed communication (and control) 
over the earth’s surface; the industrial revolution, with its herding of 
mass-man into manageable units—all this is what has really transformed 
the world and introduced the present age with its vast social discords, 
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tensions, and world wars. And it was the Reformation, we believe, far 
more than the Renaissance, that started the process, for good or ill. 
Jean Seznec’s great book studies the relations of the Renaissance 
backward, not forward; and it is one of his major theses that the Ren- 
aissance was continuous with the Middle Ages, rather than the abrupt 
break described in popular books, essays, and sermons. Ch. I of Pt. I, 
on the “Historical Tradition”, begins with Euhemerism, the ancient 
theory that the gods were deified men, deified because they had lived 
divinely here on earth and were worthy to mount the heavens. After 
Aristotle the philosophers inclined to the view that men have within 
them a spark of the divine element—according to the Stoics, a particle 
of the fiery ether which is the substance of divine reason. This super- 
natural element manifests itself supremely in heroic deeds of self- 
sacrifice for others: Deus est mortali juvare mortalem et haec ad aeter- 
nam gloriam via, “For mortal to aid mortal—this is God, and this is the 
pathway that leads to eternal glory” (Pliny, Natural History, 11.5=§18; 
this is not far from the Christian equation—not a definition—“God is 
love”). ‘The Stoics were thinking, no doubt, of the Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae, or Heracles during his life on earth, who “passed away to 
join the gods,” but “would never so have passed unless in the course 
of his mortal life he had built for himself the road he traveled” (p. 11; 
cf. the reff. to Cicero, Tusculans, 1.14—=§$32; 12—=$§26-28; and De Na- 
tura Deorum, 11.24—$62). The life and labors of Hercules were studied 
in the schools as an example of noble self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
of the voluntary choice of hardship instead of pleasure, and of willing 
toil on behalf of humanity (cf. A. J. Festugiére, La Sainteté, 1949, esp. 
ch. 2). The basic presupposition of the Euhemerist theory commended 
itself to many thinkers in the Roman period, and enjoyed “an extra- 
ordinary revival at the beginning of the Christian era,” for it handed 
over one of the enemy’s own best weapons to the church fathers and 
apologists for use against paganism. With the triumph of the church 
the theory still remained useful. Education in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture was impossible without a thorough acquaintance with the classical 
mythology, i.e. without the risk of contamination with paganism, su- 
perstition, and polytheism; but if the gods were merely deified men, one 
could deny the deification and view them as human, indeed as examples 
of virtue; or one might accept the alternative theory, which viewed 
them as personifications of physical or natural forces, and thus allegor- 
ize them into harmless symbols. Both methods were used, and con- 
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tinued to be used all the way down through the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 

But the “Physical Tradition” (Ch. II) viewed the heavenly bodies 
as divine, animate beings, having a powerful influence on human events, 
under the universal principle of “sympathy”—so the Stoics had justi- 
fied astrology. This also persisted through the centuries, even as late 
as the 17th century (not to mention the 20th, when every subway 
newsstand sells astrological magazines and ready-made horoscopes). 
Some of the most eminent of political, intellectual, and religious leaders 
believed firmly in astrology: Melanchthon, for example, and Marsilio 
Ficino. The “Moral Tradition” (Ch. III) undertook to explain the 
pagan myths as a kind of moral pageant, a ballet of virtues—somewhat 
as Philo of Alexandria had explained the less savoury parts of the Old 
Testament. There was protest, as when Gregory of Tours demanded, 
“Let us have no more of the gods, and turn rather to the Gospel” (p. 
8g). Finally (Ch. IV), there is the “Encyclopedic Tradition”—the 
tradition of handbooks and manuals which gathered all knowledge into 
a systematic outline. “The dream of Marsilio Ficino is realized: the 
Church welcomes the beauty and wisdom of antiquity into her widened 
embrace. As though by a miracle, Homer and Dante, Plato and St. 
Thomas, Apollo and Christ, become brothers. No! it is not the Gothic 
Summa which has been reconstructed before our eyes; it is the pan- 
theon of Alexander Severus—all gods, all truth united in a single cult, 
and worshipped with the same indiscriminate zeal” (p. 146). But “this 
reconciliation is only a dream—a dream of scholars and philosophers, 
for whom the approaching Reformation holds a terrible awakening.” 


So ends Pt. I of Bk. I, the survey of the traditions (the “concepts’’) 
which guaranteed the survival of the gods. Part II deals with the “forms” 
which resulted: the gods had survived “by virtue of the interpretations 
of their origin and nature propounded by antiquity itself” (esp. Eu- 
hemerism), but, under the influence of the mediaeval traditions, ori- 
ental influences, and allegorism, they had assumed different forms. 
What the Renaissance achieved was the restoration of the gods to their 
original form: this interesting history of the metamorphoses and the 
reintegration of the gods is studied in both its pictorial and literary 
expression. 


300k II surveys the science of mythology in the 16th century, theories 
regarding its use, and the influence of manuals—which were prepared 
for the guidance of painters and sculptors, but came in time to interest 
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every educated person—a feature of literary history both ancient and 
modern. 

This magnificently printed and illustrated volume is of great impor- 
tance for theology, and not merely for church history. The thesis that 
the Renaissance was not simply a revival of ancient learning, but first 
of all a survival, with renewed interest and emphasis—the last and 
most important of several “revivals’—is one which is growing in recog- 
nition today. (See Erwin Panofsky’s brilliant and beautifully illustrated 
article, “Renaissance and Renascences”, in The Kenyon Review, V1.2, 
Spring 1944.) But it is not merely the historical theologian who is 
concerned: the Systematiker and the Apologet are equally involved in 
the questions it raises. As portrayed in any history of thought, i.e. any 
history of art, literature, science, or philosophy, rather than in a special- 
ized history of theology or doctrine, it must be clear that theology is 
itself an art, not a science. It is first of all a way of looking at the world, 
from the vantage point of one particular age or culture, combined with 
or supported by the data (woven together in one way or another) from 
scripture, tradition, and religious experience. Mediaeval theology is very 
different from patristic, as patristic is different from apostolic; though 
the language, and even the ideas, remain much the same, the outlook, 
the interests, the implications are different. That is the first queston: 
What is the real nature of theology? 

Furthermore, the mediaeval synthesis came to an end. Mediaeval 
theology ended, for much of Europe, in the 16th century; mediaeval 
science in the 17th. Why the delay? And now that the tidal wave of 
modern science is sweeping the whole world, can theology survive?— 
certainly not as a science, a naive, old-fashioned combination of a dozen 
kinds of lore, a quaint version of early human history, a crude psychol- 
ogy, a weird cosmology, partly astrological; but perhaps as an art, with 
a strange and beautiful set of religious presuppositions, a sublime sys- 
tem of worship to which it is ancillary, one which brings us immediately 
into the presence of the Eternal, but an Eternal whe for love of man 
“came down ... was incarnate... and died” to save mankind. As an 
art it needs no logical defense; it is its own best defense. As an art it 
possesses creative powers, and may be capable of leading man once 
more out of chaos and barbarism into sanity and moderation, provided 
he survives the self-wrought cataclysm of mechanism and materialism, 
as he now plunges headlong into the “atomic” age. That is the second 
question: Can theology survive? Has it the power to revive, to recover 
once more its autonomy and its synthetic genius, i.e. its genius for hold- 
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ing divergent elements together? As an art, perhaps; but not as a 
science. 

One doubts if any of the present theologies of Western Christendom 
possess such capacity: all are too closely related to the baneful indi- 
vidualism and humanism of modern ethics, the self-achieved inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of modern political thinking, and the already 
outgrown nationalism and materialism to which they have accommo- 
dated themselves. Protestant theology began as a distorted and one- 
sided fragment of Catholic theology. It has now been further distorted 
by the current “neo-orthodox” and “fundamentalist” dogmatism, with 
its total unconcern for history, and for all other cultures and religions 
outside the narrow corridor of “Heilsgeschichte”. But Catholic theology 
is equally handicapped: the one unified synthesis, composed of Hellen- 
istic science and philosophy, of popular conceptions of the world, and 
of Christianity, which it once preserved and sanctioned, has fallen apart, 
and the desperate attempt at compulsory maintenance of proper views 
by the superior force of central authority (have not the French “work- 
ing priests” been accused of “deviation”, the very term used by the 
Soviet martinets!)—all this is likewise on the way out, in the modern 
world. Can the philosophy survive? or the faith at the heart of it?—if all 
the attendant and supporting views and beliefs are chipped away ?—in- 
cluding astrology, and the supernatural realm, and miracles? As Renan 
said, “The myth really possesses its full significance only in those epochs 
when man still believes himself to be living in a divine world, with no 
distinct notion of natural laws; but long before the end of paganism, 
this first naiveté had disappeared” (Etudes d’histoire religieuse, pp. 25f., 
qu. by Seznec, p. 4). And today is long past the end of paganism! 

This is a book which gives one “furiously to think”, and will stab 
our spirits broad awake! We are no longer in the morning of our days, 
theologically; a misty twilight is upon us, and much more is needed 
than conferences and conventions on church polity or strategy, or be- 
lated efforts to restore the church’s outward unity. 
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DR. PARKER’S SYNOPTIC THEORY 


By Cuartes W. F. 
Episcopal Theological School 

The Gospel Before Mark. By Pierson Parker. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 
ix + 235, appendix, indexes. $6.50. 


_ The Hoffman Professor of New Testament Literature at the General 
Seminary here introduces, as his solution to the Synoptic Problem, the 
source “K”. The symbol represents a “common ancestor” (progonos 
koinos) and is presented as the pre-Markan quarry from which first 
Mark and then Matthew (in “M” and Markan parallels) independently 
derived their material. Luke shared in the resource indirectly by using 
Mark. “Q” maintains its independent status. But “M” is dispensed 
with as a separate source (we might well agree); “it never did exist 
by itself in any form.” For Dr. Parker “M is simply those parts of 
the Jewish Christian Gospel which Mark left out”. Here the shades 
of Tiibingen arise, for the pattern of Synoptic relationships is explained 
on the theory that K was pro-Jewish in tone, anti-Gentile in bias, and 
that at the peak of the Jewish-Gentile controversy Mark selected out 
of K and edited the sections acceptable to Gentiles and ignored the rest. 
Matthew, after the controversy had subsided, used K in combination 
with Q (Gentile), and Luke combined Mark and Q without direct ac- 
cess to K. 

This jolt to the Synoptic kaleidoscope is a serious and thorough piece 
of work and deserves careful and detailed examination. Its refutation 
(if it is to be refuted) should be, as in the case of Butler, an instructive 
exercise. The thesis is a study in source-criticism rather than form- 
criticism. Formation motives are admitted, but Dr. Parker says that 
his concern is not with the independent units but with whole written 
documents. The shape assumed in early preaching has no bearing and 
he dismisses “creative communities” and the pressures of their cir- 
cumstances. Here we may enquire how it arises that the pericopes 
came to be organised in K (so as to give M a disjointed structure 
when Markan parallels are removed) and then pulled apart and put 
together again by the Markan editor in such manner as to give to 
scholars almost universally the impression of a more primitive stage 
of tradition? In the Markan complexes, study of the stages of develop- 
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ment of forms is practically compelled (if for no other reason) by com- 
parison with the Synoptic parallels where literary attrition and tradi- 
tion-augmentation can be seen to be at work (not to mention some 
considerations arising from the Fourth Gospel and less canonical 
quarters). 

The assumptions of the K theory are that the evangelists selected 
and paraphrased and used their own controlling interests. The question 
at points (e.g., p. 99) resolves itself into this: was Mark refuting the 
viewpoints of “Christian Judaism” or merely writing for Gentiles? 
Maybe, as Dr. Enslin would have it, we have found too many “edi- 

tors” and not enough “authors”? 

To do justice to the thesis, then, it must be treated on a source- 
criticism basis. The “argument” is as follows. The text of M (Mat- 
thew minus Markan and Lykan parallels) is printed with the inter- 
vening Mark and Q (after Hawkins, Harnack) passages noted. Then 

; a comparison is made between the vocabularies of M, Q, Matthew’s 
1 Markan parallels, and Mark itself. This is done on the basis of re- 
1 visions and analysis of the Horae Synopticae lists issuing, in the ap- 
t pendix, in new tables in which new distinctions (i.e. beyond Hawkins) 

are made. On this basis the style of Q emerges distinct from that of 
. M, and Q is judged autonomous. ‘The original Q vocabulary appears 
.. more distinctly in Matthew than in Luke (!) and as “generally non- 

Jewish”. Next, the pervasion of M and Matthew parallels to Mark 


by a similar vocabulary argues the same original source rather than 

the revision of Mark by the M compiler. When the author asks (p. 
" 37), “Is it credible that he would show greater reverence toward Q 
. than toward his own discourse material?” we are not confident that the 
< answer must be an expected No. Assuming the question to be an ac- 
m curate interpretation of the facts (is it entirely clear?—after all, Q is 
d sull an hypothesis, though a valuable one) why would it not be possible 
* for M and Mark (in Matthew) to reflect the same editorialization and 
. for Q not to, if, let us say, Q were a tradition largely fixed by catecheti- 
mn cal interests? The sifting and examining which Dr. Parker’s lists re- 
rt quire have not yet been done, but the question is, Does analysis of this 
a kind have final value apart from the study of words not in catalog but 
- in context? Is it not here that the decided impression of relative primi- 
D- tiveness in Mark is to be found and in mutual trend of what has al- 


ways been taken to be Matthew’s and Luke’s (sparing Enslin) modifi- 
cation of Mark: shes example, can the change from Mark’ S pollous and 
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polla in 1:34' to logd and pantas in Matthew and to heni hekasté au- 
ton in Luke and similar “heightening”, to say nothing of modifications 
of the emotions of Mark’s Jesus and of the picture of the disciples, be 
attributed to an excision and revision of K material in the interest of 
Gentile susceptibility? If K is pre-Markan are we to believe that Mat- 
thew is faithful to it, and that Mark has added crude touches to in- 
trigue his readers and verisimilitudes of scene for dramatic effect—and 
that Luke in turn modified Mark in the direction of a document which, 
according to Parker, he had not seen? The phenomenon of Matthean 
and Markan selections from Markan redundancies seems easier to ex- 
plain on the basis of mutual access to Mark. The development from 
O.T. reminiscence in Mark to clear quotation and amplification in the 
others (and the later clear emergence of Testimony Books) seems to 
point away from a K original. Is it not clear that Matthew has brought 
to the surface O.T. ideas which were only latent in Mark rather than 
that Mark has left them out? 

The evidence from structure comes next. Rough transitions in M, 
the author contends, should indicate something removed. Insertions 
from a separate source should produce smoothness. The indications 
reflect the conclusions reached regarding language—that Mark and Q 
fit differently; i.e., M is smooth when using Mark and rough when 
Markan parallels are removed. Again, may we not ask why the editor 
should not have sutured more carefully his Markan material (with a 
high proportion of narrative) while he inserted Q more cleanly (with 
its, as I think, almost total lack of narrative)? Rather than “parings” 
(Parker) the isolated passages look very much as the “editorial” pas- 
sages of (say) Mark would look if wrenched from the pericopes they 
unite. We would expect them to be “unintelligible” by themselves (p. 
50). 

The evidence for “signs of abridgement in Mark” is to me not con- 
vincing. Is it “evident that érxato is more than a linguistic habit”? Its 
frequent use as a virtual auxiliary does not seem to suggest it as a clue 
to abridgement, especially since Matthew and Luke avoid it from what 
seems to be syntactical sensibility. That at many points Matthew has 
material where Mark seems to indicate he lacked it, or knew of it but 
did not care to use it, may indicate only that Matthew had a good eye 
for openings and had different purposes from Mark’s quite precipitate 
introduction to the Passion. Indeed, without going all the way with 
Carrington or Farrer, we can discern a dynamic unity in Mark which 


7A Markan parallel, Parker p. 10. 
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seems original enough to dictate seeming duplications as well as rigorous 
exclusion of tradition. That Luke “did not know how to fill Mark’s 
gaps” (p. 164) may only indicate that Luke was unacquainted with 
M, not K, and if M is in reality the work of the Matthean evangelist 
it would be no wonder (provided neither Butler nor Enslin is right). 

It does not seem to me a difficulty that the priority of Mark means 
“that, whereas the most primitive Christianity was Jewish, its most 
primitive Gospels were Gentile” (p. 165). The author states “gospel 
materials, of an exclusively Matthean type, were widespread through 
the Near East and in Jewish Christianity, at an early period.” This 
we might suspect from M but the tendency of Christianity and the 
best documented direction of its spread (both reflected in the N.T.) 
as well as the fall of Jerusalem would lead us to expect the earliest 
written material to be oriented toward the Hellenistic world—and this 
is substantiated by standard Synoptic criticism. 

Finally, a reconstruction of K is undertaken and the resulting text 
is printed in full (in English). There are many details which invite 
study rather than out-of-hand rejection. The book is most clearly or- 
ganised and many immediate objections are anticipated and dealt with. 
An initial review under prevailing limits of time and space can do little 
more than point to some of the questions. Pause is given by the curious. 
note on the use of de in Mark, indicative of a new helper for the Evan- 
gelist, after 14:50 at the point where the naked man flees in 14:51-52, 
as also by the recovery of the “lost ending” of Mark, the birth stories 
and the “Great Commission” in K. But the checking of Dr. Parker’s’ 
methods and results which might be done by competent scholars should - 
not be put off by this nor by the characterization of the usual situation - 
as “bizarre,” but be prompted by this serious re-thinking of the problem 
on its own analytical terms. It is quite clearly not to be confused with | 
the Roman view of the priority of Matthew nor the older Tiibingen 
dialectic. 

The Synoptic Problem has not yet found an explanation which satis- 
fies all the conditions or holds in clear solution any set of reconstruc- 
tions based on them. New attempts are prompted by difficulties we all — 
recognize and we can thank Dr. Parker for venturing beyond the chan- 
nel marked by other hands. Some gains may be made: probably in 
the study of Q and the understanding of M and the editorial methods 
of the Matthean evangelist. These alone would be a useful result of 
an honest and consecrated effort by the author. 4 
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The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. Il. Abingdon, 1953, pp. x + 1176. $8.75. 


The new volume of the /nterpreter’s Bible deals with the books from 
Leviticus through II Samuel. Nathaniel Micklem’s treatment of Leviti- 
cus, by recognizing it as neither wholly pre-exilic nor wholly post- 
exilic, and “edited rather than written”, enables us to see the book for 
what it is: not an inclusive statement of the whole scope and activity of 
temple worship, but rather a guide for those living and worshipping 
within the tradition. What is sometimes taken for a dry and unmoving 
formalism of intricate, mechanical action is in reality only the directions 
for performing the acts of worship, so as to make them what, in the 
actual doing, they must be: the formal, disciplined, corporate activity 
of the praise of God, itself expressive of the corporate devotion and 
likewise stimulative of personal devotion. 

By emphasizing the expiatory nature of the sacrifices of the Old 
Dispensation, Micklem points to them as laying down the pattern for 
understanding the sacrifice of Christ; Leviticus shows how the wor- 
shipper is identified with the victim in the offering of the victim’s life. 
Most helpfully of all, Micklem holds up for careful consideration the 
fundamental inseparability of ritual and morals, of sacred precincts and 
profane, demonstrated in Leviticus’ concern for the whole of life. 

Jchn Marsh presents exegesis of Numbers that is occasionally pro- 
found, as in the recognition of the unifying theme of the book: God’s 
dwelling in the midst of His people and active among them in their 
affairs as a people. This is not to set up Numbers as some kind of 
supra-temporal almanac with ready-made answers for political ques- 
tions, but it is to hear the message of Numbers that God himself is 
“with us to establish and perfect his purpose, and that in the discern- 
ment of that purpose by men we discover both our guidance and our 
hope for this life and the next”. Occasionally the exegesis falls below 
this high level, as in the not so exegetical but rather homiletical treat- 
ment of the Balaam story; and many legitimate questions of exegesis 
are passed over. 

The great Driver himself in his classic ICC volume could hardly 
have done better that G. Ernest Wright has done with Deuteronomy, 
and the exposition by Henry Shires and Pierson Parker is a fit com- 
panion for such splendid introduction and exegesis. There is a most 
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wholesome awareness of the rationale of Deuteronomy: the demand of 
God for the total consecration to him of the whole life of his people, 
this demand being one for a response of love to his loving choice of . 
them as his people. Thus the whole reason for being of the Deuteron- 9 
omic standards of worship and ethics is that the entire life of the Peo- * 
ple of God, in every aspect, is to be representative and expressive of 
this total dedication. Seen in this light, Deuteronomy clearly stands 
forth, not as mere moralism and harangue, but as a homiletical decla- 
ration of faith, based upon a characteristically Hebrew argument from 
history. It recognizes the whole ordering of the life of the nation as a a 
loving, gracious gift of God’s guidance, a unique theme in the ancient aid 
Near East, as Wright’s archeological notes demonstrate. 

| Wright makes much of the conclusions of Gerhard von Rad about 
| the origin and spread of Deuteronomy, especially emphasizing the in- 
triguing theory of an ancient Shechem amphictyony, with its covenant 
theology and its ideal of holy war, later revived in protest against the byes 
developed system of life and worship under the monarchy. This spec- a 
ulation has much to recommend it, especially since the prophetic in- ' 
fluence on Deuteronomy makes one wish to find a Northern origin for 

it, and Wright’s presentation is most winning, especially in his humble 

refusal to dogmatize about how much beyond chapter 12 of Deutero- 

nomy was known to Josiah in 621. Prophetic monolatry, just this side 

of monotheism, seems to Wright to determine the tone of the Shema’, 

and thereby of Deuteronomy as a whole. 


' John Bright’s exegesis of Joshua rests heavily on the work of Martin: 
f Noth, in that it accounts Joshua a much more Deuteronomic book than. 
earlier critics allowed, although the tone of Joshua does, it is admitted, 
: fit best with the emphasis throughout earlier tradition on —_— 


eventual inheritance of the promised land, and there is no wholesale 
discarding of the traditional view of P’s adaptation of Joshua to form 
the finale to his Hexateuch. Although Bright avoids the question of the 
relation of Joshua to Moses, he does with consummate fairness warn 
against utterly sweeping away the importance of Joshua as the leader 
of a major invasion amidst smaller infiltrations. 

y Judges receives sober treatment from Jacob M. Myers, who recog- 
nizes the shophetim as “charismatic figures,” even if he does not follow 
out the suggestion of that term that there could be some similarity be- 
. tween these and other charismatic types. Myers is inclined to allow 
some early history of successive rises and falls of a group of tribes (the 
Shechem federation?) as a basis for Judges, rather than a mere collec- 
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tion of tales originally totally unconnected with each other; but he 
stops short of such a suggestion. He accompanies the exegesis of the 
Song of Deborah with a most helpful essay on Hebrew poetry, empha- 
sizing its symmetry and balance without spreading out for it a pro- 
crustean bed in the manner of Gunkel and Duhm. 

Louise Pettibone Smith suggests that Ruth may well be, like Job, an 
old, old tale retold in the post-exilic community for a new purpose: in 
this case, either anti-exclusivist or pro-proselytizer. However, she main- 
tains, despite its apparent antiquity, we must not let the lovely story 
with its message of racial generosity be transformed into a genealogi- 
cal document by the questionable table of David’s ancestry affixed to 
its end. 

George B. Caird’s work on the Books of Samuel rejects both the 
complex theory of Pfeiffer about the sources and the much simpler 
hypothesis of Budde. His own analysis, though occasionally reminis- 
cent of Pfeiffer in its rearrangement of the text, does stand closer to 
the theory of Budde: pro-monarchical and anti-monarchical strands 
that demonstrate some affinity with the earlier J and E. Since the text 
of Samuel is (to the delight of Hebrew students the world over!) won- 
derfully corrupt, Caird recognizes that we must often read the LXX 
to find some idea of what the earlier tradition was; e.g., in the case of 
David’s first appearance in Saul’s retinue. There is still no meeting of 
minds, apparently, on the significance of the Ark of the Covenant at 
the time of the early monarchy: though Caird reproduces the explana- 
tions of Morgenstern and Arnold, he comes down on the side of Dib- 
elius’ notion of the empty throne of Yahweh, advanced as that theology 
may have been for David’s time. There is a full examination of the 
mature historical writing in I and II Samuel, especially in the com- 
ments on the Chronicle of the Court, which Caird expounds as the mas- 
terpiece of psychological penetration and theological historiography 
that it is. Joun M. Hotr 


The Kingdom of God. By John Bright. Abingdon, 1953, pp. 288. $3.75. _ 


This is a book which had to be written. The surprising thing is that 
it has not been done before. Its theme is obviously central to the whole 
of the New Testament, for we read at the very beginning of the gospel 
story that the chief burden of Jesus’ preaching was the simple declara- 
tion, “The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand.” But 
of course this pronouncement could have been made only to hearers 
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who were already familiar with the concept of God’s Kingdom and 
knew exactly what it meant. When we begin to pursue this line of 
thought it immediately takes us back into the world of Old Testament 
ideas, and it soon becomes evident that the doctrine of the Kingdom is 
not only the central theme of the New Testament, but of the Old as 
well. This fact is unfortunately obscured for us because the precise 
phrase “Kingdom of God” nowhere appears in the Hebrew Scriptures; 
but its absence is merely an accident of language, for the idea that 
God is King and that his universal reign will one day be acknowledged 
by all the world is a constantly recurring motif, especially in the so- 
called enthronement psalms and the later prophetic and apocalyptic 
literature. 

Since this is the basic and unifying thesis of the whole Bible, it 
needs to be given somewhere the extended treatment which this book 
attempts, and one can be grateful that the task has been accomplished 
by one as well-qualified as John Bright, a pupil of W. F. Albright and 
now Professor of the Old Testament at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. The book is intended primarily for the parish 
clergy rather than for scholars, but the author has not hesitated to deal 
with technical matters when they are relevant to his argument. That 
the book is both sound and readable is attested by its having been 
awarded the $7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury Prize for 1952. It can be 
cordially recommended both as a source of stimulating theological 
ideas and as a help toward better preaching of the Bible. 


The greater part of the book is necessarily taken up with the Old 
Testament, since it was in the history of Israel that the idea of the 
Kingdom of God was clearly formulated. Bright quite properly insists 
that it was not merely an afterthought, a kind of projection into the 
never-never land of the future of the lost glories of the Davidic Em- 
pire. The idea of God’s coming rule over His people was coeval with 
the establisment of the Mosaic covenant. Bright believes that the tra- 
dition of resistance to the rise of a human monarchy as recorded in 
Judges and Samuel is not merely a reflection of late prophetic ideas, 
but represents an authentic strain in the older religion of Israel which 
maintained that Yahweh alone was Israel’s King. The author goes on 
to show how disillusionment with the secular monarchy, and its ulti- 
mate disruption, saved Israel from ever completely identifying the 
Hebrew Kingdom with the Kingdom of God. During the prophetic 
period, the doctrines of the Remnant and of the New Covenant spir- 
itualized the whole concept of God’s Rule and made it forever impossi- 
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ble to treat it as identical with any earthly community. The noble 
picture of Israel as the Suffering Servant, completely devoted to the 
service of God, was the climax of Old Testament thought on the na- 
ture of God’s true kingdom, but Second Isaiah’s words fell for the most 
part on deaf ears, and the realization of his ideal was ieft for One yet 
to come, One who would not only declare the imminence of the King- 
dom but would inaugurate it by the shedding of his blood. The Church 
today is, as the author says, “between two worlds;” the Kingdom is 
begun, but not yet complete, and the last two chapters of the book 
deal in part with the tensions created by this ambiguous situation. 
Rosert C. DenTAN 


— 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. By Erwin R. Goodenough. N.Y: 

- Pantheon Books, 1953, 3 vols., pp. xvii+300, xi+323, xxxv-+1o: the bulk of the 
third volume consists of plates which are not numbered, but contain 1209 
reproductions. (Bollingen Series, XXXVII.) $25.00. 

Prof. Goodenough has performed a great service to all students of 
ancient Judaism: he has made, discussed, and amply illustrated a rep- 
resentative collection of its archaeological remains. The collection does 
not claim to be complete; some important sites of which the relation 
to Judaism is dubious (notably Araq el Emir) have been omitted, only 
decorated objects are considered, and the presentation of these is ad- 
mittedly selective—all classes (lamps, ossuaries, &c.) are represented, 
but not all objects of each class. However, this collection makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to review rapidly the great mass of the material: 
the burials and their contents, the synagogues, the catacombs, the in- 
scriptions (but only those with decorations adjoined), the bric-a-brac, 
the Jewish passages in the magical papyri, and the amulets. Hitherto 
this material has been represented by hundreds of publications, often 
inaccessible, and hundreds of unpublished objects, distributed all over 
the world. Further, this material (like the rabbinic) does not reveal 
its true significance until it is seen in bulk. A single amulet or a single 
grave (like a single rabbinic saying) is apt to mean, to the average 
scholar, little or nothing. It is only when collected that the details fit 
together and form a picture of the mentality which produced them. 
Therefore Goodenough’s work is not merely a collection of what has 
already been known, it is an important source of new knowledge, a 
work fundamental for the study of ancient Judaism, in which study 
its publication begins a new epoch. As the translations of the pseud- 
epigrapha and the rabbinic literature resulted in revised concepts of 
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the religion as a whole, so this book, which makes available the archae- 
ological material, demands a further revision of our concept of the 
religion. 

This demand Goodenough attempts to meet, for his book is not only 
a presentation but also an interpretative study of the material. It is 
true that he reserves for three succeeding volumes the defense and de- 
tailed application of his interpretative method, but he says enough here 
to suggest the conclusions he will reach later. He thinks the Judaism of 
the Greco-Roman period was principally a religion of individual sal- 
vation, a salvation which was finally attainable after death, but of 
which some foretaste could already be had in this life by means of 
practices which varied, in intellectual circles, towards mysticism, in 
popular circles, towards magic. He thinks, moreover, (what seems, @ 
priori, most unlikely) that all preserved Jewish decoration reflects these 
practices and symbolizes the salvation desired. From this notion, I 
think, stem the principal weaknesses of the book: it consistently over- 
interprets and it tries to force all the evidence into one scheme. 

Over-interpretation most often takes the form of attribution to an 
object, every time it appears, of some symbolic value which it certainly 
has in special circumstances. For instance, it is likely that round ob- 
jects appearing in a representation of the heavenly banquet signify 
loaves of bread, and these loaves of bread are probably symbolic of 
whatever one lives on in heaven (III, fig. 843), but to suppose that 
every round object, every rosette or boss in 700 years of decoration, 
has this significance, is implausible (I. 118). (For similar argument 
from the magical use of menorahs on amulets, see II. 222.) Again, 
overinterpretation shows itself in an insufficient use of the quality of 
workmanship as a criterion of significance. In Beth Shearim, for in- 
stance, not only are the wall carvings interpreted (as they probably 
should be) but the most amazing mystical significance is read into a 
grafito of a couple of divers, which may represent nothing more than 
the doodling (during a funeral sermon?) of a bored member of a funeral 
party who wished he were swimming instead (I. 110). It is only fair 
to say that Goodenough is aware of the charge of overinterpretation 
and proposes to justify his methods at length in his next volume. I 
hope he will then say more of the related question of pagan decoration, 
and of its usual significance (or insignificance). A discussion of the 
changes of decorative fashions in the ancient world would also be wel- 
come. One of the most important results of the present work is the 
demonstration that the re ornament w on was common before 
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150 B.C. disappeared then, in Palestine, and was replaced by a con- 
ventionalized vegetable decoration which prevailed until 70 A.D. This 
vegetable style reminds me strongly of the Roman art of that period, 
and I wonder if there is any connection between it and the Maccabean 
political realignment. 

The second weakness of the book is that it forces all the evidence into 
one scheme, and that this scheme is a drastic oversimplification. Here 
again it may be that the impression given by these volumes is mis- 
leading, since it depends on disconnected remarks made incidentally 
in the course of the presentation of the archaeological material. But 
the impression left with me is that all the preserved decoration is 
thought to express—substantially—one theology, and was therefore 
all produced by one party, “Hellenized Judaism.” The spiritual his- 
tory of ancient Judaism seems to be made up entirely of the conflict 
of this party with the Pharisees and their successors, “the rabbis,” who 
are conceived as a monolithic group, untouched by Hellenism (except 
for a few superficial details), out of touch with the Diaspora, and gen- 
erally opposed to all forms of decoration. The Sadducees are practi- 
cally unmentioned. In spite of the fact that we have some reason to 
think they numbered a great many of the rich prior to 70 A.D., and in 
spite of the fact that the tombs and ossuaries of this period represent 
the burials of the rich (I. 63 & 112), the treatment of the ornament of 
these burials proceeds with the argument (I. 84): “We know how 
passionately Jews of that time had come to believe in a life after death,” 
—a belief which the Sadducees explicitly rejected—therefore, since their 
burials show only vegetable ornament, this stony vegetation must sym- 
bolically express (in the only forms which the “dominant” Pharisees 
would permit) their hope of immortality! 

Fortunately, the value of the book does not depend on its reconstruc- 
tion of the internal history of Judaism, but on its presentation and 
interpretation of material which henceforth must be considered in 
any attempt to reconstruct that history. The presentation is superb, and 
if the interpretation is sometimes provocative rather than convincing, 
that is also a virtue. Morton SMITH 
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God Hidden and Revealed. By John Dillenberger. Muhlenburg Press, 1953, pp. 
XXiV-+193. $2.50. 


The title of this book is derived from the early term, deus absconditus, 
brought back into popularity by Luther and more recently involved in 
the assumptions of the liberal and neo-orthodox theologians. The au- 
thor, who is associate professor of religion at Columbia University, | 
traces carefully the use and meaning of the hidden God concept in the 
works of Ritschl, Harnack, both Seebergs, Otto, Holl, Kattenbusch, 
Brunner, and Barth, to mention only the major sources. From the — 
study of these materials, often not readily available, the author pre- 
sents a systematic-historical analysis that shows the correlation of 
revelation and hiddenness in the modern theological struggles. 


Dr. Dillenberger quickly dissociates himself from the ultra-liberals— 
who would leave the realms of man and God both open to the sight 
of man where revelation at best can never exceed man’s capacity of 
reason. “If nothing new enters history, there is neither revelation nor 
God’s hiddenness.” This immediately raises the problem of the rela- 
tion of revelation and the “wholly-other-ness” of God. Avoiding a 
mere insipid mediating interpretation, as he observes the pendulum 
swinging from one side to the other, the author develops a constructive 
exposition of the hiddenness of God and its implication for contempo- 
rary theological thought which marks him as a theologian of the first 
rank. 


The correlation of revelation and hiddenness, he says, provides a 
fresh approach to the problem of revelation and reason, and supplies 
a better basis for recasting the whole persistent problem of transcen- 
dence and immanence. And to this we might add that it should shed 
much light on the doctrine of sin in a larger dimension. Although this 
is not found here specifically, it could well follow that in the deus ab- 
sconditus there is a high and glorious hope for man, in contrast to 
which man’s imperfection takes on a much darker hue than in the 
usual contrast of human failures with the knowable ideals for man. 

On the basis of a proper understanding of revelation, the author 
finds it possible to deal positively with the problem of reason. If reve- 
lation is merely God veiling and unveiling, there remains nothing that 
reason can do in the discovery of God. But God is a witness in the 
midst of life, including reason, and here the author finds hope for an 
understanding of the nature of revelation even in the midst of reason. 
The problem of reason then becomes a descriptive problem when seen 


in the perspective of such revelation. ee 
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Dr. Dillenberger concludes that the problem of revelation and reason 
must always be defined from the side of revelation and the deus ab- 
sconditus. But he insists that there is a much greater possibility of re- 
lating this starting point to the life of man, even the life of reason, 
than is usually assumed. So then reason is freed of its necessary an- 
tagonism to the nature of revelation. It still shares in the natural 
life of man, which sets itself against God, but also at times it shares 
in and receives the self-disclosure of God in Christ as the center of 

its own life and as the center of new meaning. Reason, thus conceived, 
may even suggest that man may at times seek for the fulfillment of 
life in a dimension beyond himself. Raymonp W. ALsricut 


Plato's Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. By John Wild. University 
of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. Xi+259. $5.50. 

Socrates, as his trial is recounted in the Apology, spoke of his an- 
cient and present accusers. Socrates no longer speaks at all, but new 
accusers and enemies have arisen to speak against his pupil, friend, 

and partial biographer, Plato. Professor Wild notes a renewed inter- 
est in Plato’s moral philosophy in recent times, as evidenced by the 
Platonic studies of Fite, Crossman, Winspear, and Popper. Although 
these studies differ among themselves in many respects, they all agree 
insofar as they find Plato to be the advocate of a dogmatic, totalitarian 
dictatorship rather than of liberalism and democracy. 

It is Professor Wild’s purpose to examine these charges, and he does 
-so in Part I of his book. More specifically, Professor Wild defends 

Plato from the charges of being an irrational dogmatist, a militarist, a 
totalitarian, a racialist, and a reactionary defender of the closed 
ciety. This defense is not in the nature of a “whitewash,” for the 
author admits that Plato was clearly wrong on some matters, viz., his 
exaggerated view of heredity and the possibility of raising a race of 
better men by “scientific eugenics” alone; his advocacy of the “noble 
lie” for political purposes; and his censorship of art. 

Nevertheless, a sympathetic and contextual reading of Plato does go 
far to remove the charges laid against him. Unlike much modern ethi- 
cal discussion, Plato includes concrete descriptions as well as abstract 
and theoretical principles in his ethics. Wild’s point is that it is the 
former which are often mistaken for dogmatism by modern commenta- 
tors. Again many mistakes of Plato’s critics are due to the fact that 
they forget—or seem never to be aware—that in the Republic Plato is 
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discussing an ideal, archetypal human society, as well as ideal and 
archetypal defections from it. Plato did not intend such material to be 
taken as an accurate, historical account; consequently when such cri- 
tics as Popper do so take it, only misunderstanding can result. 

The misconception most basic to recent criticisms of Plato’s ethics is 
that involving the concept of natural law. It is this concept which ul- 
timately leads one to an objective basis for ethical decisions. Part I 
concludes with an examination of current misunderstandings of this 
concept and a contrast between the theory of natural law and such 
contemporary views as Kantian, Utilitarian, eudaemonistic, and emo- 
tive ethical theories. 

A positive exposition of natural law, showing its historical source in 
Plato and Aristotle, is given in Part II. Certainly the air has been 
cleared when it is pointed out that the primary issue is one of the 
nature of moral norms, not one of theism versus atheism. Stressing 
the dynamic, tendential principle in finite being, which is distinct al- 
though related to the principles of essence and existence, Professor Wild 
shows that such concepts as good, evil, value, rightness, and obligation 
have an existential basis. This is the source of their objectivity. Among 
the adherents of this view must be listed such names as Aquinas, 
Hooker, and Thomas Paine. The United Nations Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights also embodies the principle of natural law, and 
so it is that Professor Wild urges the treatment and study of natural 
law as a “living concept.” “Such study may help to dispel the con- 
fusion into which academic ethics has fallen and may serve to strengthen 
moral sanity where it still exists” (p. 176). 

Part III consists of a systematic application to some problems of 
contemporary ethics of the concepts which previously have been de- 
fended and explicated in an historical manner. The empirical nature of 
realistic metaphysics is indicated by showing how the latter arises 
from a presuppositionless phenomenological description. Having once 
indicated the method by which metaphysical protocols must be acquired, 
it is shown that active tendency is an undeniable datum of our ex- 
perience. This position is then shown to offer an alternative to the 
Thomistic notion of pre-notion. The dynamism of nature now indi- 
cated, the author illustrates its applicability to the problems of value, 
obligation, and moral justification, which so trouble contemporary 
ethics. 


Taking this book as a whole, it can truly be said that the proper 
name Plato in its title indicates far more than one historical person; it 
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stands at the beginning of, and stands for, a still-vital tradition of 
thought. With this in mind, it must be said that Plato advocates a de- 
gree of intellectual insight and penetration into the nature of reality 
which many of his modern naturalistic, subjectivistic, and positivistic 
critics will not allow. So basic to the philosophic disciplines as classi- 
cally conceived is the view which Plato espouses, that Professor Wild 
reduces the conflict between Plato and his modern enemies to the fol- 
lowing, basic issue: “Is philosophy really possible, or is it a fantastic 
delusion?” (p. 17). This is a living issue today; one in which every- 
one interested in nature, man, or God is involved. All who are not 
irrationalists in these matters will be greatly indebted to Professor 


Wild for his able defense of the image of God in man. 
Artuur A. VocEL 


pp. xi+214. 25s. 

The study of Origen is currently enjoying a revival, not only in 
France (Daniélou, de Lubac, etc.) but also in England. Perhaps this 
revival is due to the fact that Origen stood in a situation not unlike 
our own, where it is necessary to reinterpret the gospel in terms of 
modern philosophy, and where there is something of a gap between 
theologians and ordinary believers. In these circumstances Origen’s 
idea of tradition becomes important, and Hanson has analyzed it, 
especially in relation to Clement, in this useful book. 

Both Clement and Origen have the idea of secret tradition, but their 
definitions of it are different. For Clement, relying on the Epistle of 
Barnabas, it is a rule of faith issuing in speculative theology. He in- 
terprets the Bible by it rather than letting the Bible speak. His canon 
of scripture is vaguely defined. For Origen, it is not the rule of faith 
but speculation based on the Bible. He is much more careful in de- 
fining the canon than Clement was. Hanson explains this difference 
primarily on the ground that in Clement’s time oral tradition was 
still living, while by the time of Origen it had withered away. He adds 
that for neither of the Alexandrian fathers was “institutional tradition” 
especially important. 

Clement is much more cordial toward “general revelation” through 
the philosophical tradition than is Origen. Origen is self-consciously a 
biblical theologian. Another way of expressing this difference is to say 
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that Clement combats gnosticism by creating Christian gnosticism, 
while Origen combats Greek theology by creating Christian theology. 

Hanson states that his book is part of a much larger work on Origen’s 
interpretation of scripture. This statement explains the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the first three sections, in which he deals first with “the 
date and order of Origen’s works,” then with “the meaning of tradi- 
tion,” and then with “Origen’s translators.” Actually the first and 
third topics, important as they are, should have been handled together, 
probably in an appendix. We agree entirely with Hanson that “we 
must take his works extant in Greek as our primary authorities” and 
pay attention to chronology (two points largely neglected by de Lubac 
in Histoire et Esprit); but the chapters dealing with these items do not 
serve to introduce the theme of tradition. 

I do not agree with him that “Origen the pagan” has been “ex- 
ploded.” It seems to me that there were two Origens, one the Christian 
theologian, the other a Neoplatonic philosopher who wrote Concerning 
Demons and That the King Alone is Creator. Such a view has been’ 
strongly defended by R. Beutler in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopdadie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, XVIII. 1. 1033-36 (1939). 
When Porphyry explicitly says that Origen (the Neoplatonist) wrote 
only the two works mentioned above, he cannot have meant (as Han- 
son suggests) “purely philosophical works.” 


We look forward to Hanson’s work on interpretation and meanwhile 
welcome this preliminary treatise. Rosert M. Grant 


The Christian Hope: The Presence and the Parousia. By J. E. Fison. Longmans, 
Green, pp. 258 plus Index. 21s. 

Our Victorian forefathers were driven to a fresh examination of the 
Doctrine of Creation. Necessity was laid upon them to do so by the 
advance of the evolutionary hypothesis. Canon Fison believes that 
we are in for just as thorough a reappraisal of the Doctrine of the Last 
Things. What is forcing our hand is the messianism in the communist. 
movement. His book represents no inconsiderable contribution toward | 
restatement. His survey extends backward to the Egyptian preoccu- 
pation with the dead and the primitive Hebrew indifference to it, and 
forward to Canon Charles’ assembly of apocalyptic literature and Dr. 
Schweitzer’s startling theory of the effect of this eschatology on the 
mission and teaching of our Lord. He finds two main strands in the 
Christian tradition: (a) the sectarian preoccupation with the future 
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of the community on this earth, and (b) the church’s concern with -the 
fate of the individual in the world to come. Needless to say it is out 
of the sectarian stress that Russian communism has come. 

The subtitle, however, indicates where Canon Fison thinks the main 
tension lies, i.e. between presence and parousia. If they are accurate, 
Christians will not speak of the last thing but rather of the last one— 
following St. Paul’s example of presenting the last Adam and the sy- 
noptists’ designation of the coming one. Christians have met the last 
and coming one. Indeed they keep meeting him, for example in the 
holy eucharist. But this meeeting is only ‘until his coming again.’ To 
make this tension clear Canon Fison uses the very happy analogy of 
true lovers who meet and live for the next meeting and yet look for- 
ward to marriage. The fine points in this figure are exploited; for in- 
stance ‘time flies’ for them and so duration is unimportant to the en- 
raptured and to those who value the presence; marriage carries over 
much of premarital joys and yet is strangely different. It has its sur- 
prise. So the ‘end’ is both a finis and a telos. It puts a finish to the 
lovers’ meetings and gives them a purpose which is the beginning of 
a new and richer existence. 

Not only is the sectarian wrong in ignoring the presence of Christ 
and putting his all in the Lord’s coming again. A man like Emil 
Brunner makes the same mistake. He does this to avoid mysticism. But 
you cannot avoid mysticism. You must, however, christianize it. Canon 
Fison has his own ideas how this is to be done, and verv valuable ideas 
they are. The essence lies in giving full value to the ‘coming,’ i.e. the 
movement from Heaven down to earth, without obliterating a move- 
ment up to meet the Lord. Due accord must also be given to the element 
of surprise. “Ye know not when the master of the house cometh.” 

On the other hand, the western world lies supine before the messian- 
ism of the revolution because of its absorption in the immediate mo- 
ment to the virtual extinction of concern for the future. In this it is 
untrue to its own genius, for the Christian way like the way of true 
lovers involves both parousia and presence. Something of what this 
means in the order of society is worked out with the aid of Dr. F. W. 
Dillistone’s types of communal behavior (strangely like Dr. H. Richard 
Niebuhr’s) plus further psychological analyses. 

Canon Fison carries through his thesis with rich detail and abundant 
reference. It can be ignored only at the cost of one’s own impoverish- 
ment. Howarp Henry Hassincer 
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Grundformen der Erscheinungswelt der Gottesverehrung. By Alfred Bertholet. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953, pp. viii+68. DM 3.80. 


The late Professor Alfred Bertholet (1868-1951) had a distinguished 


scholarly career in the Universities of Basel, Tiibingen, and Gottingen. 


Students of History of Religions are deeply indebted to this Swiss 
scholar for his numerous contributions, notably Religions geschichtliches 
Lesebuch (Tiibingen, 1908) and Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 
based on the original work of Pierre D. Chantepie de la Saussaye 
(Chantepie’s edition, Freiburg-in-Baden, 1887-1889; Bertholet’s edition, 
Tibingen, 1925). 


The present small book is based on Bertholet’s lectures at the Uni- 


versity of Basel. As the title indicates, the subject matter of these lec- 
tures may be called the phenomenological study of man’s response to 
God. The contents may be divided into three parts: (a) human ex- 
perience of God—negative and positive responses; (b) religious leaders; 
and (c) cults. Bertholet’s intention was to write a comprehensive pro- 
legomenon to the two works cited above, using these lectures as the 
basis but broadening the scope to include the higher religions. Un- 
fortunately, his death prevented the completion of this endeavor, thus 
limiting the usefulness of an otherwise promising work. In the lectures 
most of the examples are cited from primitive forms, and reference is 
made only rarely to higher religions. After his death, the manuscripts 
were turned over to Professor Johannes Hempel who edited them for 
publication. Hempel resisted the temptation to develop certain sections 
of these lectures and decided to let Bertholet speak for himself. 


His thesis is that human experience of superior, transcendental power 
or god and also the expression of this religious experience must be seen 
in dual aspects, namely, dynamistic and personalistic. This perspective 
was presented more clearly in his Dynamismus und Personalismus in 
der Seelenauffassung (Tiibingen, 1930). Basically, Bertholet finds an 
analogy between the primitive conception of the soul and the primitive 
conception of god. For instance, primitive man often regarded the soul 
as a thing, located in one’s hair or teeth, but he also thought of it in a 
personalistic sense (ego). Although the personalistic view often de- 
veloped later, a tendency to personalize the soul does go back to the 
dawn of history. In a similar way, Bertholet maintains that viewing 
the development of religions in a simple chronological sequence—from 
a dynamistic view, such as “mana,” to a personalistic view of the di- 
vine or god—must be rejected Man, from primitive times, has con- 
ceived of the transcendntal power (god) both in dynamistic and per- 
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sonalistic ways. A conspicuous example is the ancient Chinese concept 
of 7’ien, which was understood both as an impersonal “heaven” and 
also as a personal “lord.” Bertholet is very discerning when he dis- 
cusses the ambiguities involved in these double-roots of human religious 
experience. 

In his analysis of human reaction to the divine, Bertholet depends 
heavily on the well-known view of Rudolf Otto (cf. The Idea of the 
Holy by Otto, translated by John H. Harvey, London, 1923). The 
negative human reaction to the divine corresponds to Otto’s view of 
mysterium tremendum—the elements of awefulness, overpoweringness, 
and dreadfulness. Bertholet’s concepts of the “Tabu of time,” the 
“Tabu of place,” and the “avoidance of certain types of persons” are 
all expressions of the negative human reactions to the divine. The 
positive human reaction to the divine corresponds to Otto’s view of the 
“element of fascination,” and Bertholet finds it in such customs as 
purification, fasting, and sexual avoidance. 


ch 


t Concerning religious leaders, Bertholet observes a three-stage de- 
-velopment—primitive collectivism, individualism, and the collectivsim of 
higher religions. However, he deals only with the primitive stage. Re- 
ligious leaders arose from power-gifted persons (p. 33), and the rela- 
tionship of religious leaders to the divine must be understood in a dual 
sense—dynamistic and personalistic. One of the most developed forms 
of religious leadership is the priesthood because of its multiple functions 
-—administrative, political, educational, juristic, cultural, etc. Even in 
the higher forms of the priesthood, both the dynamistic and the per- 
sonalistic aspects are clearly observable. 

The last section of the book is devoted to “sacrifice and prayer,” 
which were, in origin, inseparable from magic—a dynamistic approach 
to the superior power. Although both aspects—dynamistic and persona- 
listic—have persisted even in the higher religions (cf. the concept of 
the “death of the Son” in Christian theology), we can trace the gradual 
development of the personalistic concept of the divine nature, which 

— in the Christian notion of prayer based on faith in the grace 
of God which precedes all prayer. 

Although it is grossly unfair to judge Professor Bertholet by this 

_ book published after his death, this reviewer feels that there is very 
— little new insight in these lectures in spite of numerous examples care- 
fully cited. The chief weakness seems to be the lack of a clear discus- 
sion of the “personalistic” concept. Bertholet carefully documents his 
view that the primitives understood the nature of both man and god in 
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- dynamistic and personalistic ways. He further states that the relation- 
ship between man and god must be seen in dynamistic and personalistic 


“ ways, and that these two interpenetrate each other. What he seems to 
_ indicate may be clarified by referring to Martin Buber’s “I-Thou” and 
” “J-It” relationships, but probably this was beyond the boundaries of 
the phenomenological study of History of Religions as understood by 
Professor Bertholet. Joserpu M. Krracawa 
the 
‘he 
of The Incarnation: Trends in Modern Anglican Thought. By Lewis B. Smedes. Amster- 
is dam: J. H. Kok, 1953, pp. xviii+183. N. P. 
he Dr. Smedes, who from the preface appears to be an American who 
= has studied in Holland, examines in this doctoral dissertation (for the 
he Free University of Amsterdam) the development of thought on the In- 
he carnation in Anglican theology during the past half-century. His at- 
as tention is given almost entirely to the “Catholic” theologians, beginning 
with the Lux Mundi school and concluding with contemporaries like 
i Mascall and Thornton. A distinction is made between “liberal Cath- 
af olics”’ and the more traditional theologians who are called “Anglo- 
si Catholics” by Dr. Smedes. Nothing profound is said of the work of 
"a most of the other Anglican theologians during the period, although 
al Sanday, Temple, and Quick receive some attention. But Bethune- 
we Saker and other “modernists” like Rashdall and “evangelicals” like . 
ne Storr and Elliott-Binns receive only passing attention (and in the case ‘ 
. of the “modernists”, none at all). 
st As a treatment of the writers whom he in fact considers, Dr. Smedes’ 
study is sympathetic although in certain respects severely critical. His 
= general conclusion is that “both the ‘liberal Catholics’ and ‘contempo- 
eA raneous Anglo-Catholics’” tend “to adjust the idea of the union of man 
oe and God” in Christ to their idea of the meaning of person; while they 
of need a much more scriptural basis for the attempts they make at re- 
ial instating the traditional Christology of the Catholic West. He does not 
“ch appear to note in detail, save for one reference to Mascall, another de- 
ann fect in their Christology: the suggestion often enough of an Apollinarian 
or monophysite view of Christ, with a minimizing of the reality of his 
his humanity, coupled with a failure to see that the genuine novelty which 


is found in Christ does not need to negate the equally genuine continuity 


+i of Christ with the whole movement of God to man throughout human 
am experience. But he would hardly see this, since his sympathies are 
his with Mascall and his school rather than with Gore and Temple, who 
"a saw these problems even if their solutions were not satisfactory. 


W. Norman Pirrencer 
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Christian Faith and Natural Science. By Karl Heim. New York: Harper, pp. 249. 
$3.50. 

Every so often one reads what can only be described as a “mountain- 
top book” from the peak of which the relationship between significant 
areas of human understanding can be appreciated, as thoughts, ex- 

perience, and concepts come into perspective. Paul Tillich’s The Cour- 
age to Be was such a book for this reviewer; the present one, by Pro- 
fessor Heim of Tiibingen, deserves the same recognition. 
Karl Heim understands the world of natural science. He can meet 
serious experimental scientists on their own ground. But this study is 
| not the reverse to the obverse of “Dr. Millikan Comes Out for God” or 
anything which makes “creation” either the final stage or summary 
description of a causal process in infinite regress. 
Dr. Heim has three major premises in his study. The first is the ap- 
Po of “the ego in a non-objective sense,” the second has to do 


with the problem of space, and the third with the meaning of time. 
Perhaps a significant quotation with reference to each of these premises 
will clarify what the author is trying to do. 


- 


. (1) “If we take the ego in this pure, non-objective sense of the 
word, then the object and the subject can be differentiated only 
by means of an abstract distinction. They cannot be detached from 
one another concretely. Consequently, we are in reality always 
concerned only with the two together, 1.e. with the peculiar relation 
in which they stand with respect to each other” (p. 133 

(2) “So long as we have not become aware that the presence of 
God is a space, encompassing the whole of reality just as the three- 
dimensional space does, so long, that is to say, as we conceive of 
the world of God only as the upper storey of the cosmic space. so 
long will God’s activity, too, always be a force which effects earthly 
events only from above” (p. 171). “For faith gives us the strength 
which we need in everyday life, not when it is sustained by mi- 
raculous occurrences breaking through the order of nature, but 
only when one and the same occurrence, an occurrence of which 
we fully understand the natural causes, for example the course 
taken by a disease which leads to a death or the fall of a bomb 
which destroys a house, at the same time in itself appears to us 
as an act of God, which we receive directly from his hands. But 
this relationship, which enables us to see two different aspects oi 
one and the same reality, is not possible between contents but only 
between two spaces in which the same contents are differently 
ordered” (p. 173). 

(3) Dr. Heim demonstrates that the secular mind has to ap- 
proach the problem of time in one of two ways: either “relativism” 
in which neither point of departure nor direction through the time- 
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series has any significance, or “positivism” (not Comte’s use of | 
the word) in which the point and the direction are assumed arbi- 

trarily. “For both relativism and positivism are a necessity so long 

as the law of polarity remains effective and unbroken. . . . Is there 

any means of escape from this ‘either-or’, this painful choice be- 

tween relativism and positivism? That is possible only on one 
condition, namely that there must be disclosed to me an entirely’ 

new space, with a structure different from that of the space of 

polarity with all its forms” (pp. 185-186). 


On the basis of the premises suggested by these Illustrations from 
the text, the author gives his profound approach to the problem of 
modern secularism, which in its more mature form “finds the meaning 
of life not in the achievement of any ideal or in the championing of = 
sort of partisan doctrine, but simply in the struggle itself, in the total 
mobilization, the total placing on a war footing of the total human 
personality.” Since such an attitude usually conceives itself to be rooted 
in the modern scientific conception of the universe, only an interpreta-_ 
tion of life which takes with equal seriousness the real contributions — 
of scientific achievement can mean much. Dr. Heim makes it mean a_ 
great deal. Cuartes D. Kean 


Philosophers Speak of God. Edited by Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reese. Univ. — 
of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. xiv + 535. $7.50. 

To begin, this is an anthology which goes beyond anything hereto- — 
fore attempted. It includes carefully and critically selected portions of | 
writings about God from ancient times to the present day—Ikhnaton 
to Wieman. Each selection is accompanied by a brief introduction and 
an evaluative commentary. Some of the material appears here in 
English translation for the first time. 

The authors have endeavored to cover by an _historic-systematic | 
method “the whole outline of what men have thought—in a philosophi- 
cally disciplined way—about the central religious problem.” This 
they have generally succeeded in doing although there is bound to be 
some disagreement about the particular choices. Notably absent are 
any of the voices of the classical Reformation type, as well as Hegel, 
Bergson, Hocking, and Tillich. Strangely included are Alan Watts and 
Raymond Cattell. 

The discussion does not pretend to be neutral but is prefaced and 
concluded with skilfully argued presentations of the editors’ viewpoint, 
panentheism. It is their contention that the philosophical alternatives 
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are not limited to theism versus pantheism, both of which are “mono- 
polar”, i.e. God is describable by one member only of a pair of ultimate 
contraries such as one and many, permanence and change, being and 
becoming, necessity and contingency, the self-sufficient versus the de- 
pendent, and the actual versus the potential. Classical theism “admits 
the reality of pluralism, potentiality, becoming as a secondary form of 
existence outside God, in no way constitutive of his reality.” Pan- 
theism regards such categories as illusory. 

The viewpoint of Hartshorne and Reese, panentheism, traced from 
- Plato’s God in the Timaeus (not to be confused with the deity of the 
- Phaedo where God is unchanging nor the Phaedrus where he is con- 
q tinuously mobile) to the classical present-day exposition in Whitehead, 
is termed “dipolar.” The dipolarist view ascribes to God in a categori- 
cally supreme way the plurality, becoming, contingency, potentiality, 
“ete. excluded from the thought of the classical theist or the pantheist. 

The ultimate questions about God which operate to provide a basis 
te classification of doctrines are: “Is God eternal? Is he temporal? Is 


he conscious? Does he know the world? Does he include the world?” 
Pantheism yields an affirmative answer to all five of these queries. All 
other types of thought are “truncated,” it is said, and giving only 
partial answers become involved in radical contradictions. Classical 
theism, for instance, excludes temporality and the world from the 
being of God. 

In the light of the admitted philosophical position of the editors, it 
is not too difficult to see the basis of selection for this particular an- 
thology. If one believes, as do Hartshorne and Reese, that the tradi- 
‘ tional categories of purposiveness, personality, freedom, etc. as applied 
-analogically to God are in the last resort reducible to temporality and 
world, or object, inclusiveness, there is a great deal of sense in the 
method adopted and the specific selections offered. Otherwise the 
choices seem somewhat arbitrary. 

Having suggested certain limitations in the approach of Hartshorne 

and Reese, the reviewer in all fairness must state that the critical 
approach of the editors is exceedingly persuasive, brilliantly argued, 
and a necessary corrective to much which today, or in the past, has 
been presented as “natural theology.” This volume will prove invalu- 
able as both a reference work and a stimulus to further thought and 


discussion. AtpeN Drew KELLEY 


927 

| 

“| 


“It is usual to think of good and evil as two poles, two opposite di- | 


rections, the two arms of a signpost pointing to right and left; they 


are understood as belonging to the same plane of being, as the same > 
in nature, but the antithesis of one another. If we are to have in 


mind, not ethical abstractions, but existent states of human reality, we 
must begin by doing away with this convention and recognizing the 


fundamental dissimilarity between the two in nature, structure and 


dynamics within human reality” (p. 121). 


The foregoing paragraph explains the task that Martin Buber has © 


set himself in Good and Evil. The professor of Social Philosophy at the 


Hebrew University in Jerusalem has tackled the problem of dealing | 


creatively with the problem of evil as encountered in human experience. 


The problem of understanding good and evil, as Buber understands | 


it, is to be approached by appreciating the significance of evil as in 
radical discontinuity with the good. A simile used several times in the 
book is that of a path—not two paths. Good is a path which has di- 
rection. Evil is the absence of any path at all, or complete pointless- 
ness. Buber draws a careful distinction between the “wicked” who are 
walking with no path or direction at all, and the ‘ 
repent and rediscover direction. 

The book is in two sections. The first deals with the insight into the 
problem of evil, as we encounter it, as this is described in five of the 
Psalms. These are given an existential rather than an historical se- 
quence. They are Psalms 12, 14, 82, 73, and 1, which are set forth in 
such a way as to demonstrate the progression from the “generation of 
the lie” to the choice man has to make between the way and no way. 
This is the theme of Part I. 

“In the judgment it is existence which is at stake. Since the wicked 
man has negated his existence he ends in nothing. . . . But with sinners 
it is different: their ‘not standing’ (Psalm 1) does not refer to the 
decision of the supreme judgment, it is only a human community 
which is unable to offer them any stability, if it is not to make its own 
stability questionable. But entry into this:community is not closed to 
them. They need only to carry out that turning into God’s way, of 
which the Psalm permits us to divine that it is not merely open to 
them but that they themselves may desire it in the depths of their 


heart, whereas they do not feel themselves strong enough . . . to enter 
upon it” (p. 60) 


‘sinners” who 
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Part II deals with a comparison between the treatment of the pro- 
blem of evil in the Pentateuch, as the facets are given in the stories 
of the Garden of Eden and “Kain,” and the treatment of the same 
_ issue in the Avesta or early Iranian lore. The two are put in sequence 
in a progress, with the Persian following the Hebrew, as a further ex- 

_ploration of the same problem. 

“Again and again in the Old Testament, as in the Avesta and the 
texts dependent upon it, good and evil appear as alternative paths 
before which man stands to choose between them and the means (Deu- 
_teronomy 30:19), between life and death; in both places we breathe 
the harsh air of decision” (p. 119). Buber takes care to demonstrate 
that the two types of understanding of evil—Hebrew and Iranian— 
are not to be considered on an ethnic basis, but are actually typical of 
; “evil from indecision.” 

: For one who has read the daily office for years and thought the Old 
Testament was familiar ground, here was an introduction into the 
depth dimension and the problem to which the entire collection of sa- 

cred writings is addressed. It changes the meaning of what one reads 


so that what is of vital importance becomes clear. The reader wonders 
what all this meant before Buber placed it in this significant perspective. 


D. Kean 


A Pattern for Life. By A. M. Hunter. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953, pp. 
116. $2.00. 


This “exposition of the Sermon on the Mount” by a popular writer 
on New Testament subjects was published in England as Design for 
Life (why the change’). It is a book well worth adding to any min- 
‘ister’ s or parish library. Books on this subject which are at once soundly 
_ exegetical yet readable, scholarly yet concise, are hard to find. It is a 
subject which must be dealt with in study, pulpit, and counselling ses- 
sion, and I know of no more convenient treatment. 

There are three Parts. The first deals with the topics which come 
under “introduction”. Very briefly the sources of the Sermon (Q and 
_M) are noted, the literary aspects (poetical, pictorial, proverbial) des- 
cribed and the question of the originality of the contents is canvassed 
and defined. All of this is soundly done and glimpses of wider study 
in catechesis, rabbinic method, and Jesus’ genius are given. 

The second part is the exegesis of the Sermon. In sixty or so pages 
the notes on each pericope (for Beatitudes and Lord’s Prayer each 
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phrase) give sharply the basis from which exposition should move. The — 
Beatitudes are seen to be eschatological; essential questions like Re- 
ward (in a separate note) are faced; the Lukan parallels are taken into 
account, and important Greek words are examined. If the Sermon 
were treated from the pulpit on the basis of this exegesis, we should 
hear more illuminating and compelling exposition. Dr. Hunter’s eye 
for what is crucial is good. 


Part Three treats of the meaning. Six general interpretations are — 
characterized (Tolstoy to Niebuhr and Manson). The relation of the 
Sermon to the Gospel is then explored and the dependence of the former 
on the latter is emphasized, but as its necessary issue. The final chap- | 
ter defines in what sense we may speak of “the ethic of Jesus” at all. 
It sums up the results of the study and describes the ethic as religious, — 
disciples’, prophetic, and unattainable—which we must nevertheless try 
to attain. “A way of life for the man of the Kingdom... an ethic 
for those who call Christ Lord and Saviour”. Antithetical views (e.g. 
Vidler and Windisch) are stated and a more central position maintained. 
The author has profited from Wilder’s work, and though there is no 
bibliography a very useful one could be gleaned from the references 
and index. 


= 


An invaluable and “germinal” little book, because based on a care- 
ful understanding of the text itself and the place of the Sermon in the 
Gospels. The printing of the text passim (R.V. and some independent — 
translation) is a ready help to following the discussion. 

Cuartes W. F. Smiru 


Christianity and the Problem of History. By Roger L. Shinn. Scribner, 1953. pp. - 
302. $4.50. 

Faith and history, as Reinhold Niebuhr showed in a book by that 
title, are inextricably tied to each other since men and nations are re- 
lated to both. Dr. Shinn, who is professor of Philosophy and Religion 
at Heidelberg College and is known as a student of Niebuhr’s, has 
addressed himself to the important task of understanding the problem 
of history from the position of a profound Christian faith in such a 
way as to help men who are involved in both faith and history to use 
this double orientation creatively. 

Dr. Shinn is a modern Augustinian. His major thesis—and there 
are several minor themes to this interesting little book—is that the 
schema of Civitas Dei provides modern man with the tools he needs. 
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Allowing for limitations in Augustine’s point of view, this modern 
author finds the three-pointed analytical instrument forged by the 
Bishop of Hippo in the fifth century to be basically sound today. 

The problem of history can be understood only when three points 
are held in balance. History must be understood through eschatologi- 
cal fulfillment—consummation beyond itself, through the life of the 
Church, and through the dynamic character of history itself. If one 
of these three points is neglected, the result is a serious distortion of 
the picture leading to destructive action in many cases. 
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The major theme of the book is a development of Dr. Shinn’s own 
Augustinianism, which is stated at the outset, and then re-stated as 
the author’s own credo in the last chapter. It is summed up in such 
statements as these: “In its practical meaning the eschatological faith 
is the answer to fanaticism and despair. Against fanaticism it insists 
that no historical movement—national, racia!, ecclesiastical, or class— 
can profess final historical significance or exert a totalitarian claim. 
Against despair it insists that no historical defeat is ever a final one, 
that history is never robbed of significance, that faith always has re- 
sources for another battle against evil” (p. 263). “A Christian under- 
standing of history might say that there is meaning in historical pro- 
gress, but progress is not the meaning of history. The sovereignty of 
God, which gives history its meaning, ordains that in anv historical 
situation divine grace may evoke responsive love and service” (p. 265). 
“Protestantism has been reawakening to the significance of the church. 
Convinced alike of the wrong in ecclesiastical pretensions and in 
haughty individualism, theologians have reformulated doctrines of the 
church and history. They have recognized that faith can create a 
community which, though composed of sinful men, responds to the 
~power of God and knows His judgment. This community does unite 
-men in love across boundaries of race and nation which often separate. 
In its truest reality it is a dynamic community, not identifiable by 
membership rolls, but with boundaries known only to God” (p. 267). 

The next principal theme of the book is an historical development 
of the Augustinien thesis—its treatment in 13th century Thomism. in 
the Reformation thought of both Luther and Calvin, in the English 
“independents” of the 17th century, and then in the Enlightenment and 
the development of secular thought since the 18th century. The histori- 
cal development discusses critically the relationship of the Augustinian 
points to the “Social Gospel” movement of the first quarter of the 


present century, and to modern Marxism. 
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The next theme, which might be called an extension of the historical, 
is a critical discussion of the Augustinian thesis with relationship to 
modern Roman Catholicism, on the one hand, and modern “conti- 
nental theology”—Barth, Brunner, and others—on the other hand. 
This section gives us in brief compass a clear exposition of mainstream 
Roman thinking and also of contemporary continental theologians with 
reference to the problem of faith and history—which is really the pro- 
blem of the significance of human action as well as human thought. 

The final sub-theme in the book is an interesting debate between 
the author and Arnold Toynbee, for whom he has a sympathetic yet 
frankly critical appreciation. The chapter which evaluates Toynbee’s 
monumental study is very interesting, but it seems to throw the book 
off balance. If Toynbee is to be regarded as symptom of a movement 
—the modern development of the philosophy of the history of civiliza- 
tions—and is related to the development of western thought because of 
his representative character, the chapter would fit into Dr. Shinn’s 
historical development of the effect of the Augustinian theses. But the 
chapter makes the reader feel that the author is the moderator at a 
debate between Augustine and Toynbee, which might be an interesting 
affair to attend but which is not really the way the rest of the book 
seems to develop. Incidentally, Toynbee comes out second best. 

Anglican readers will appreciate the high place accorded William 
Temple in Dr. Shinn’s interpretation of the historical development and 
use of the Augustinian theses. Many Anglicans will also be appreciative 
of Dr. Shinn’s treatment of Baron von Hiigel, whom we feel belongs 
more to us than to the Romans. But in his discussion of the contribu- 
tion of modern theologians who have written in the area of the author’s 
concern, Dr. Shinn does not consider such Anglicans as A. E. J. Raw- 
linson, Leonard Hodgson, or Frederick W. Dillistone, all of whom 
might be said to comprise a significant middle-ground between his 
modern Romans and modern “continentals.” 

Cuartes D. Kean 
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Theologie des alten Testaments. 
wig Kohler. Tiibingen: 


254. DM 13. 


3iblical scholars will welcome the ap- 


pearance of a third edition of this 


admirable manual of Old Testament theol- 


ogy which was first published in 1935. 
The edition is substantially unchanged 
from the first, except for references to 
more recent literature. It may be recom- 
mended as probably the best brief intro- 
duction in any language to this important 
and complex subject. Professor Kéhler’s 
approach to the thought-world of the Old 
Testament is strictly scientific, untouched 
by the vagaries of allegorical, typological, 
or existential exegesis. The clear and 
simple German style in which the book 
is written makes it especially useful for 
the beginning student. R. C. D. 


An Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament. By A. H. McNeile. 
Second ed., rev. by C. S. C. Williams. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, pp. viii+ 

$9.50. 


‘The first edition of this valuable manual 
appeared in 1927 (see ATR X. 18of.), 
and has been in constant demand ever 
It is not an Introduction to the 
New Testament. but to its study—the 
distinction is real. It sums up present- 
day views and methods, and sets before 
the student the necessity of examining the 
data and then making up his own mind on 
various questions. The brief bibliograph- 
ies are good (mainly British books) and 
the citations and quotations from fathers 
and later writers are well chosen and 
translated. The improvement over the 
first edition of a quarter-century ago lies 
in the account of research during the in- 


since. 
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By Lud- 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953, pp. xi+ 
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terval, including a good share (but not 
all) of the most recent work, and the 
addition of a chapter on Form Criticisr 
The student who can afford it will be w 
advised to invest his money in this volume 
every theological library must have 
(One can see what has happened 
American money by looking at the price 
The first edition cost $6.50. The present 
one costs 35s. in England, $6.25 in Canada, 


$9.50 in the U. S. A.) F. C. G. 


The Student’s New Testament. By Fdgar 
J. Goodspeed. University of Chicage 
Press, 1954, pp. X +1055. $7.50. 

Professor Goodspeed’s translation of the 
New Testament is in wide use throughout 
the Christian world. Not every reader is 
aware that it is not simply a moderr 
language version, whose chief merit lies in 
the fact that it can be read and under- 
stood by anyone familiar with modern 

English, but that it is a painstakingly 

accurate rendering of the Greek origina 

The edition used by Dr. Goodspeed wa 

Westcott and Hort’s text (1881; 2d ed 

1898), which has maintained its leadershi 

among all subsequent editions, and is sti 

the basis of some of the most recent Greek 

New Testaments. Now at last the student 

can compare, with the utmost converi- 

ence, Dr. Goodspeed’s rendering and the 
text he used—for they are printed on 
facing pages. Some persons assume that 
such editions encourage the lazy student. 
who studies his Greek by memorizing the 
English. There may of course be a few 
persons of such calibre, but the great 
majority will study both with greater 
interest and enthusiasm, working their 
way back and forth and getting precisely 
the 100th of an inch focus on the meaning 
of the passage before them. Then perhaps 
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they will go on to the other versions, esp. 

the Latin and Syriac-—The reader should 

not miss the fascinating short Preface to 

this book, which sets the WH text in 

Die Apostelgeschichte. By Alfred Wiken- 
hauser. (Das Regensburger Neue 
Testament, Bd. V.) Regensburg: 
Friedrich Pustet, 1951, pp. 237-++map. 
DM 9. 


The format of this learned commentary 
is somewhat like Johannes Weiss’s Die 
Schriitten des Neuen Testaments; the 
translation is printed in pericopes. followed 
by a running exposition rather than a 
word-by-word exegesis. It is thus a read- 
able work, designed for many more readers 
than the scholars in their studies. Its 
point of view is modern, sound, conserv- 
ative—naturally with more attention to 
Roman Catholic exegetes than to Protes- 
tant. but with careful examination and 
fair presentation of Protestant views. The 
section on the Jakobusklauseln in ch. 15 
is extremely good (W. favors the eastern 
type of text), while Peter’s departure “to 
another place” (12:17) is recognized to be 
no necessary reference to his removal to 
Rome. The brief introduction (16 pp.) is 
first-rate. This is a volume which Protes- 
tant scholars—and especially Anglican— 
cannot afford to miss. 


Hellenistic Religions. Ed. with an int. by 
Frederick C. Grant. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 153 West 72 St., 
1953, PP. xxxix+196. $3.00 clo., 
$1.75 pap. 

In Hellenistic Religions, Vol. II in the 
Library of Religion series, Dr. Grant has 
made a judicious selection of religious 
texts and inscriptions of the Hellenistic 
period. Hitherto available chiefly in the 
exhaustive compilations of European scho- 
lars, especially the collections of inscrip- 
tions. these basic writings are now avail- 
able in English. 


The volume includes graphic descriptions 
of cultic ritual and practice, and also the 
rules governing sacrifices, initiations, 
priesthoods, oracles and auguries. Es- 
pecially interesting are the selections from 
Oriental and Egyptian mystery cults, 
such as those of Isis, Sarapis, Attis, and 
Mithras. The book also contains illustra- 
tions of the attitudes of contemporary 
philosophers toward religion: their skep- 
ticism regarding popular cults and myths, 
the Stoic use of allegory, then the later 
magical. mystical speculations of the Neo-— 
platonists. 

The editor has not only supplied nearly | 
all of these felicitous translations himself 
but he has also provided in his introduc-— 
tion a trenchant account of the historical, © 
religious. and philosophical background of 
the period. He has, in short, distilled an— 
encyclopedic learning into a book which 
fills a crying need for lay as well as profes- 
sional students of religion. £. LA B. C. 


> 


Judaism: Postbiblical and Talmudic 
Period. Ed. by Salo W. Baron and — 
Joseph L. Blau. New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1954, pp. XXvi-+ 
245. $1.75. 


This is Vol. III in the “Library of 
Religion” being published under the aus-. 
pices of the American Council of Learned — 
Societies. It is a volume of sources with 
brief introductions, preceded by a rather 
full account of post-biblical Judaism, i.e. 
really post-exilic. ‘The sources are well 
chosen. from the Apocrypha, Philo, Jo- 
sephus, Mekilta, the Mishnah, even the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. But there are twu 
features that seem unaccountable: there 
is no mention of Jesus or his followers, 
and the passages are given without refer- 
ence to their source—for that one must 
turn to the back of the book and look 
through columns of small type! We had 
thought that this old-fashioned manner of 
book-making had passed away in busy 
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America! At least the book will make it 
clear to Christian students that the interest 
of present day Jews in their own ancient 
literature is inspired by other motives 
than the theological. (To some Christians, 
“Judaism” means only the messianic hope, 
or the apocalyptic literature.) However, 
if Christians err too much on the theo- 
— logical side, it is also unfortunately possible 
to err on the other. F. Cc. G. 


A Commentary on I Maccabees. By J. 
C. Dancy. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1954, pp. vilit+-206, with 2 maps. 18 s. 


This is a very useful and up-to-date 
commentary, based very largely on the 
massive work of Fr. Abel. E. Bickerman’s 


Der Gott der Makkabéer, and the late 


-Edwyn Bevan’s House of Seleucus have 
also been greatly used—as by all careful 
students of the book and the period. Here 
-™ brief compass is a collection of the 
materials needed by the student who is 
preparing for his examination in I Macc., 
-a “set” book for first year students in 
_ divinity at Oxford (would that there were 
any such requirement in this country!). 
Not that the author has merely cited the 
judgments of others—far from it: but he 
has provided just the material the student 
needs for grasping the main features of 
the book, its historical value, the course 
of the history it relates, and the signifi- 
“cance of that history in the political and 
- religious life of the ancient Near East. 


Novum Testamentum Graece cum appar- 
atu critico curavit Eberhard Nestle, 
novis curis elaboravit Erwin Nestle, 
editio photomechanice in maiorem 
formam producta, Stuttgart: Privileg. 
Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt. 1953, pp. 84+ 
671. DM 12. 


This is a photographic enlargement of 
the 17th edition (1941), begun in the 
war and only recently completed. Since 
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the later editions do not differ save in the 
very smallest details from the 17th, the 
text is one that will probably remain un- 
altered for many years to come. Although 
designed for readers with weak eyesicht, 
it is a boon to everyone who pays attention 
to the apparatus, which in the pocket 
edition is necessarily in extremely dimin- 
utive type. and will doubtless save the 
eyesight of more than one careful student! 
And the price! Only $3.—which is only 
fifty cents more than the large wide- 
margin Nestle designed for notes! 
€. 0, 


Personal Religion among the Greeks. By 
André Jean Festugiére, O. P. Berkeley 
and Los Angles: University of Calif- 
ornia Press, 1954, pp. ix+185. $3.75. 


This is the eagerly awaited volume of 
Fr. Festugiére’s Sather Lectures. and it 
comes up to the most ardent expectation. 
His earlier volumes. such as L’idéal relig- 
teux des Grecs et ’Evangile (1932). Con- 
templation et vie contemplative selon 
Platon (2d ed.. 1950), La sainteté (1949. 
a study of the Greek view of “heroism” 
and the Christian ideal of sanctity)—all 
these earlier works, not to mention his 
massive achievement in the edition of the 
Hermetica. shared with Professor Nock. 
and the four great volumes of La r/vé- 
lation d’Hermes Trismégiste, have led the 
author ever deeper into his subject. Now 
he has given us an account of private and 
personal religion among the Greeks which 
is marked by profound and penetrating 
understanding of the Greek mind and also 
by a clear and unclouded apprehension of 
what “pure religion and undefiled” means. 
in the Christian sense. The character 
studies in this volume are unforgettab!e— 
e.g. those of Hippolytus and Artemis in 
ch. I. After two chapters on the “two 
currents” in personal religion, Popular 
Piety and Reflective Piety, the author 
turns to the Hellenistic age and studies 
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the influence of Plato. 


The inclination to 
retirement is recognized—it ran through 
| the schools (even the Epicurean). 
Under the heading of Popular Hellenistic 
Piety. Lucius and Isis, Aelius Aristides and 
\sclepius are studied—two dévots with 
two kind, friendly, supernatural helpers. 
[wo chapters on Reflective Piety conclude 
the book: “Man and the World” and 
“The Contemplation of God.” The wide- 
spread interest in the Hellenistic age will 
find here a further stimulus and a guide 
to its satisfaction: this is the real religion 
that led to the acceptance of the Gospel 
by multitudes of “God fearers” in the 
Graeco-Roman world of the first and fol- 
lowing centuries. (On p.7, line 16, read 
bear.) 


Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By F. W. Grosheide. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 
1953. Pp. 415. $5.00. 


This is one of the early volumes in a 
ew series of commentaries called The 
Ve International Commentary on the 
Vex Testament. Two other volumes in 
the series have already appeared—that on 


Luke by Norval Geldenhuys and the com- 


mentary on Galatians by Herman N. Rid- 
derbos. The general editor of the contem- 
plated seventeen volume series is Dr. N. 
B. Stonchouse. successor to Professor J. G. 
Machen in the Chair of New Testament 
at Westminister Theological Seminary. 
This series undertakes “to provide earnest 
students of the New Testament with an 
exposition that is thorough and abreast of 
modern scholarship and at the same time 
oyal to the Scriptures as the infallible 
Word of God.” 


The author of this commentary, who 
has for many years taught the New Testa- 
ment at the Free University of Amster- 
jam, has engaged in textual criticism and 
refers to such authors as Ernst Lohmeyer 
and Johannes Weiss. 


But these refer- 
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ences are very sparse indeed and the 
considerable number of scholarly works to 
have been written on I Corinthians has 
made no significant impression on Pro- 
fessor Grosheide’s exegesis. One misses 
any references to the first-rate commen- 
taries of Jean Héring and Hans Lietz- 
mann—the latter recently edited by Pro- 
fessor Kiimmel. In fact, the whole com- 
mentary contains very few references of 
any kind, the footnotes consisting pri- 
marily of grammatical points or the mean- 
ings of Greek words. For the most part 
only biblical writings are quoted and these 
can obscure rather than clarify the ex- 
egesis; for example, it is confusing to 
interpret Paul in Johannine terminology. 
All in all any commentary which shows 
no acquaintance with the best scholarly 
works can hardly be said to be “thorough 
and abreast of modern scholarship.” 
For students who use the best writings 
available on I Corinthians, this commen- 
tary will be of little value; but for those 
who shy away from such works it may be 
of considerable help. B. H. T. 


Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law. 
By Adolf Berger. Philadelphia 6 
(Independence Square): American 
Philosophical Society, 1953, pp. 331- 
808. $5.00 (pap.), $7.00 (clo.). 
This very useful dictionary has been 
published among the Transactions of the 
A. P. S. (New Series, Vol. 43, Pt. 2). It 
represents an immense amount of patient 
and accurate research, and is based upon 
the very latest results of the study of 
ancient Roman Law. For the purposes of 
the historian, esp. of the New Testament 
and the Early Church. of the relations 
between the Church and the Empire, the 
persecutions and the gradual achievement 
of recognition by the Church, this volume 
will prove not only to be a handy means 
of reference but also a guide to further 
researches. Each article, even the briefest, 
has a bibliography, and there is an 
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enormous classified bibliography at the 
end. One whole chapter is devoted to 
Christianity and Roman Law. There are 
innumerable cross-references, and there is 
even a dictionary of English terms, giving 
the Latin, in case one has forgotten the 
technical terms associated with his subject 
of inquiry. The material covers the whole 
history of ancient Roman law, from the 
Twelve Tables down to the mediaeval 
commentaries. The only discouraging thing 
is the absence of information on which 
none is available! e.g. certain obscure 
procedures in the provinces. such as the 
release of prisoners on festivals. if this 
was really practised generally, or the 
question whether a Jewish court might 
prepare a case for presentation to the 
Roman procurator. But on all available 
data, the range of information is complete. 
It is surprising to find how much can be 
known, in this important Hilfsdiziplin, 
rather than how little! €. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 

Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1954. Bd. V. 
Lfg. 15, pp. 897-960. DM 4.60. 


The present installment is devoted to 
the conclusion of Joachim Jeremias’s article 
pascha, Dr. Michaelis’s paschéd and cog- 
nates, Seesemann’s patassd, his and Bert- 
ram’s pated and cognates, Schrenk and 
Quell’s pat@r and cognates (only the first 
15 pp.). One more Lieferung will com- 
plete Vol. V. and the publishers announce 
binding covers at a reasonable price. Since 
patér is about 374 the way through the 
N. T. vocabulary, we may estimate that 
the ThWB will contain something less 
than two more volumes. 

Jeremias’s article is one of the most 
important in the whole work. It sup- 
plements his study of the Words of Jesus 
at the Last Supper, now in a_ second, 
revised edition. It contains, in brief 
compass, all that we know about the 


Jewish observance of the Passover in the 
first century, and it corrects some of the 
popular misconceptions. E. g., the Passover 
had to be celebrated within Jerusaler 
(p. 898); therefore the idea that it ma 
have been held at Bethany is out of th 
realm of possibility. The idea that Jesu 
could not have been tried or executed on 
Passover is also wrong (in spite of trac- 
tate Sanhedrin!): a “false prophet” (p 
899) had to be executed in the presence of 
“all Israel”, and how else was this possible 
than at one of the festivals? Furthermore, 
the common ideas about the Quarto- 
decimans need to be brought to the test of 
the sources (p. goof) with the result that 
considerable revision is seen to be neces- 
sary: the Passover vigil (derived from 
Judaism, viz. the expectation of the com- 
ing of the Messiah—for Christians the 
Parousia) led into the celebration of 
Easter. the vigil ending, for the Quarto- 
decimans, with cockcrow on the night of 
Passover. This expl&ins the popular ide: 
that the Quartodecimans celebrated Laste: 
on Good Friday! (Jerome, Comm. ir 
Matt., IV, on 25:6, states it as old 
tradition that in die vigiliarum Paschae 
ante noctis dimidium populos dimittere 
non liceat, expectantes adventum Christi.) 
“Easter”—or the Resurrection—was cele- 
brated every week in the early Church. 
and the whole observance of the eucharist 
was orientated eschatologically (p. 901). 

The art. pasché tells us much about the 
N. T. and early church attitude toward the 
sufferings of Christ and points out that 
pathein (=die) is found only in the words 
of Jesus, or those attributed to him. and 
always in this specialized sense. ‘The art. 
patér is a magnificent wide-sweeping te- 
ligious historical survey, beginning with 
the earliest beginnings of Indo-European 
civilization and language and also with 
the early Semitic concepts. The treat 
ment of the term brings out its importance 
for religion, and the study of mystery 
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mystery 


usage sums up briefly much important 
information. In brief, the student who 
possesses the ThWB has at his elbow the 
gist and quintessence of a whole vast 
library of modern scientific philological, 
historical, exegetical, religious-historical, 
anthropological, and theological works! 
F. Cc. G. 


The Life of the Rt. Rev. the Hon. Charles 
James Stewart. By Thomas R. Mill- 
man. Huron College, London, Ont., 


1953, Pp. xiV-+-237. n.p. 


A meticulous account of the second 
Anglican Bishop of Quebec, a son of the 
Earl of Galloway, who spent his energy 
and most of his patrimony forwarding the 
missionary work of the established church 
on the frontier. Often he went home for 
a year or two to beg for money or to plead 
for necessary parliamentary sanctions. The 
volume leaves one grateful for Canada’s 
present day autonomy, and conscious anew 
of the enormous obstacles which con- 
fronted the Anglican church there for 


Index to Religious Periodical Literature. 
An author and subject index to 
periodical literature, 1949-1952, incl. 
an author index to book reviews. Ed. 
by J. S. Judah, assisted by L. J. 
Ziegler. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron St., 1954, 
pp. ix+220. $5.00 (paper), $6.00 
(cloth). 


An index by author and subject, with 
cross references. to thirty-one scholarly 
periodicals not included in the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature, or the 
International Index to Periodicals, in the 
fields of Bible, Theology, Church History, 
and related disciplines. covering the years 
1949-1952, together with an index to 
book reviews appearing in these period- 
icals. It is expected that succeeding 
volumes of the Index will be issued in 
the future, R. P. M. 
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Evansion Note Book. By James W. Ken- 
nedy. New York: World Council (156 
Fifth Ave.), 1953, pp. 78. $.50. 


A very useful book for orientation to 
the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, Evanston, 1954, by Dr. 
Kennedy, whose earlier volumes on the 
ecumenical movement—Venture of Faith, 
Exploring Paths of Church Unity, and 
He that Gathereth—have made clear the 
meaning and the progress of the move- 
ment from Amsterdam, 1948, onwards. 
It is written in pellucid style, and ought 
to be widely circulated and read. 


Major Voices in American Theology: 
Six Contemporary Leaders. By David 
Wesley Soper. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1953, pp. 217. $3.50. 


Edwin Lewis, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels 
Ferré. Paul Tillich, Richard Niebuhr, 
and Robert L. Calhoun are the six con- 
temporary theologians. ‘The pattern of 
each of the essays is a brief character- 
ization of the ruling ideas or the point of 
view of the theologian, a paragraph or two 
of biography, and a summary presenta- 
tion of the thought of each man, with 
cross references to the others. 


The style is swift and occasionally 
slangy, except as modified by liberal quo- 
tations and paraphrases. Four of the 
essays are complete and intelligible pre- 
sentations, and just to their subjects under 
the limitations of space. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr emerges less than life size, perhaps 
because the author is thinking of him as a 
theologian, which is not his “primary 
classification.” In the case of Tillich the 
picture is muddy. because the writer packs 
in entirely too much, trying to cover the 
range of Tillich’s thought rather than 
concentrating on the dominant themes. 
But one must sympathize with him at 
this point. 
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What Present-Day Theologians are Think- 
ing. By Daniel Day Williams. New 
York: Harper, 1952, pp. 158. $2.00. 


“Man is the being who asks for the 
meaning of his own existence,” says Dr. 
Williams (p. 147), and for that reason 
the work of the theologian is essential, 
both in the conversation of Christianity 
with culture and in the family life of 
Christendom. In contrast to Soper’s book 
reviewed above, this volume surveys the 
work of contemporary theologians by 
topics: the Bible. its place and authority; 
Christian social ethics; Christology (in 
specific reference to “the suffering of 
God”); and the nature of the Church. 
Upwards of seventy volumes are cited in 
the discussion, and a large representation 
of modern theologians is discussed, usually 
with a brief summary of their leading 
positions. Anglican thought receives fair 
if not generous treatment, with its dist- 
inctive characteristics recognized. The 
author omits (with a word of explanation) 
the thought cf the Younger Churches, of 
Eastern Orthodoxy, and of Jewish theo- 
logians. 

It is clear that the reader is being given 
expert guidance: Dr. Williams not only 
knows the contemporary literature thorou- 
ghly and presents it masterfully, but also 
provides his own analysis both of the 
shape of contemporary discussion and of 
the problems themselves. The value of 
this element in the book matches its use- 
fulness as a survey. 

One notes the absence of any discussion 
of moral and ascetic theology: no doubt 
this is because that discipline has not 
participated in what Williams calls “the 
theological renaissance.” He devotes an 
opening chapter to a general assessment of 
that renaissance before going into the 
specific areas of discussion. Perhaps some 
phrases from the book will best convey 
the feeling for the contemporary scene 


that the author has and imparts: “fer. 
ment; new ground; in process; larger 
areas of agreement; communication acr 

denominational lines and with secular p 

losophy, psychology and sociology; effect 
of the climate of thought; incentive fror 
history.” Clearly the author finds what 
is going on in contemporary theolo 

exciting as well as profoundly important 
and creative enough to warrant consid 

able, if cautious, optimism. 

Notable skill as well as wide learning 
was required for the writing of this surve 
and the busy parson should find it a most 
useful guide. 


Christ and Culture. By H. Richard Nie- 
buhr. New York: Harper, 1931, 
pp. x + 259. $3.50. 

Lord Bacon once wrote, “Some bool 
are to be tasted. others to be swallowe 
and some few to be chewed and digested 
There is at least one advantage in this lat 
review of Richard Niebuhr’s book—it 
one to be thoroughly chewed and digeste 
not merely tasted with passing notic 
The enduring problem under discussic 
here is reémphasized in every “new 
report which seems to shout the questio 
What does it mean to be a Christian in 
a world like this? Professor Niebuhr find 
that Christian history has produced 1 
single answer but a series of typical an- 
swers. These are explored under the fo 
lowing categories: (1) Christ against 
culture. (2) Christ of culture, (3) Chris 
above culture, (4) Christ and culture i 
paradox, and (5) Christ the transform- 
ation of culture. With profound scholar 
ship and historical perspective these view 
which are present in every age, are related 
to the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
The reader will not be surprised to fin 
that in some instances a single theologia 
has influenced more than one view of the 
relation of Christ and culture. 

It would be interesting to consider 
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which of these views is most congenial to 
us—every view may be found in our come 


munion. It may be of particular interest 


to note that Niebuhr makes a great deal 
f F. D. Maurice as a “conversionist” 
Christ the transformation of culture) 
hose view of man as fundamentally 
cial by nature is receiving wider at- 
tention in this day of lost community and 
disappearing humanity. If any objection 
could be raised to this book, it would be 


that Professor Niebuhr could have made 


more specific the actual community—the 
Church—in which the claims of God are 
met with the “responseful’ action of 


Christian people. C. R. S., JR. 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. 


By John Baillie. New York: Scribner, 
1952, pp. 43. $1.75. 


This is “the Philosophical Discourse de- 


ered before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Edinburgh 
1 12 August 1951” by the distinguished 
thor of The Interpretation of Religion, 
ur Knowledge of God, And the Life 
Everlasting, The Belief in Progress, who 
s endeared himself to many a Christian 
ith his Invitation to Pilgrimage and his 
Diary of Private Prayer. 
In this lecture he explains how the 
ginning of modern science, in the turn- 
g aside from the search for final causes 
the study of efficient causes, was pre- 
ised upon the Christian doctrine of the 
orld as created and contingent, and how 
€ attempt at the mastery of nature was 
emised upon the doctrine of man’s lord- 
ip over nature. The essay is a gem. 
he author’s lucid and graceful style. his 
netration, and his discriminating scholar- 
hip give the book a value quite out of 


Proportion to its brevity. 


H. G. 


The Conjessions of St. Aug: stine, Book 
VIII. Edited and translated by C. 
S. C. Williams. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1953, pp. xxx + 55. Paper, 
tos 6d. 

This edition was occasioned by the 
Gibb and Montgomery edition’s going 
out of print shortly after Book VIII was 
made a set subject for the preliminary 
examination in theology at Oxford. 

It includes the Latin text and an Eng- 
lish translation on facing pages, notes, 
and a concise introductory essay on Aug- 
ustine, with a classified bibliography. 
It is a text for students, the notes deal- 
ing for the most part with Latin phrases 
which are difficult or which contain al- 
lusions to Biblical or other literature. 

H. G. 


The Medieval Latin Hymn. By Ruth 
Ellis Messenger. Washington, D. C.: 
Capital Press, 1953, pp. x + 138. 
$3.25. 


A brief but well-balanced history of 
Latin hymns from the fourth century 
through the late middle ages. Some 
attention is given to dominant themes 
and to the connection of hymn-writing 
with the doctrinal concerns of the Church; 
most of the treatment is devoted to the 
place of hymns in worship. A selection 
of seventeen illustrative hymns is given, 
with English translations. 

The author is Archivist of the Hymn 
Society of America and an Associate 
Editor of its quarterly. B. G. 


Protestantism in America: a_ narrative 
history. By Jerald C. Brauer. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1953. pp. 
307. $3.50. 


Dr. Brauer tells us that he has written 
particularly for “the younger generation 
just completing high school or early col- 
lege years, or for adult laymen untrained 
in the technicalities of theology and his- 
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tory.” It is a stimulating and in placs 
exciting account of Protestant Christi- 
anity in our land, from Jamestown and 
Plymouth to the Atomic Age, and of the 
forces which have determined its course. 
Not the least commendable thing about 
the book is that Brauer, himself a mid- 
westerner, has avoided the obsession of 
the Atlantic seaboard, emphasizing the 
significant contributions of the frontier 
and mid-America. giving the phenomena 
of the awakening and revivalism a central 
place. “The strength of the Church was 
still in revivalism. . . . It had been the 
heartbeat of a large proportion of Amer- 
ican Protestantism since 1800.” Which 
Episcopalians and Lutherans might well 
remember! 

One must add, however, that Brauer’s 
; treatment of the Episcopal Church is not 
altogether satisfactory, and at least in one 
reference (p.76, bottom) quite misleading. 

P. V. N. 


Worterbuch der Religionen. By Alfred 
Bertholet, in collaboration with Hans 
von Campenhausen. Stuttgart: Al- 
fred Kréner, 1952. pp. vii + 532. DM 


15. 


An amazing example of multum in par- 


> 
vo. This pocket dictionary contains defi- 
nitions—and sometimes brief articles—on 
> all the technical as well as general terms 


met with in the History of Religions. Its 
high standard of accuracy is guaranteed 
by the name of the author. Unfortunat- 
ely he had to prepare the MS twice. The 
original was ready for the press in 1941. 
but in 1944 this MS was destroyed, a war 
casualty. After Dr. Bertholet removed to 
Basel at the end of 1945, where he lived 
for the remainder of his life, he undertook 
to reconstruct the MS once more from his 
notes. As a second unfortunate conse- 
quence of the war it was necessary to re- 
duce the size of the work, and to cancel 
many lines. The lamented author died on 
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August 24, 1951. His edition with Fd. 
vard Lehmann of Chantepie de la S 
saye’s Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschicht 
and the equally invaluable Religion: 
chichtliches Lesebuch that accompani 
it, are known to serious students of Hi 
tory of Religions the world over. 
present volume will be equally useful t 
students—not least to those preparing for 
the general matriculation examinati 
in History of Religions. We have not 
only one or two errors: on p. 27 Anzlica 
Communion needs a broader definition— 
it is the world-wide group of churcl 
which are in communion with the sce 
Canterbury (the article practically limit 
it to the Church of England); p. 217 
line 5, read McComb. F. Cc. ¢ 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité Ascetijue 
Mystique. Edited by Charles Bat 
gartner, S.J. Paris: Beauches 
1953, Fascicles XVI-XVII. pp. 22 

2707. 


The great dictionary being produced 
the name of a Belgian theological facu 

has reached the end of the ‘C’s’. Ame 

the interesting topics of this volume a 

(1) the affections of the heart, (2) 1 

spiritual body, (3) the fear of God. a 

(4) fraternal correction. Of special ec 

cern to those who wrestle with the re 

tion of individual and corporate religic 

life is the extensive article by Rober 
Brunet on the Mystical Body. 

H. H. H. 


Hesiod’s Theogony. Tr. with an Int. t 
Norman O. Brown. New York: Lit 
eral Arts Press (153 W. 72 St. 
1953, pp. 87. $.5o0. 

Saint Bonaventura: The Mind's Road 
to God. Tr. with an Int. by Geor 
Boas. Ib., pp. xxii + 46. $.50. 


Two volumes in the convenient and up- 
to-date Library of Liberal Arts, whic 


already contains a long list of classics } 
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rion and philosophy. Professor Brown’s 
k on Hesiod breaks new ground—the 
ty and structure of the poem are 
ught out clearly by printing the inter- 
ated passages in italics. He also sets 
work in its proper perspective in the 
ory of Greek religion and of world 
rature. 


at Hlumanists. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. Abingdon-Cokesbury, pp. 220. 
$3.50. 


‘his is probably the best of Dean 
uzgh’s long line of books on Christ- 
Humanism. Here the history is 
ed from Aristotle and Cicero through 
smus to Irving Babbitt and Paul 
rer More. 


{+ All Times and in All Places. By Mas- 
sey H. Shepherd. Jr. Seabury Press, 
1953. pp. 85. $1.50. 


Six finely written chapters and thirteen 
tographs here present the one Eu- 
rist_ as variously celebrated 1) in a 
ise-church during the persecutions, 2) 
2 basilican church in Western Europe 
‘he time of the break-up of the Roman 
ld, 3) in a parish church just prior 
the Reformation, 4) in an English 
ish at the time of the Restoration, 5) 
an American parish early in the nine- 
th century, and 6) in a hypothetical 
erican parish in the future. Previous- 
published as a Church (Congress 
whlet in 1947, now enlarged and re- 
ed. G. 


» New Eucharistic Legislation. By John 
C. Ford. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1953, pp. 129. $1.50. 


his volume contains the text and a 
islation of Christus Dominus, the re- 
ly issued Apostolic Constitution on 
discipline to be observed concerning 
Eucharistic fast, with a commentary 
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interpreting the rules of fasting there set 
forth. G. 


Proceedings of the XIth International 
Congress of Philosophy; Vol. XI, Phi- 
losophy of Religion. Amsterdam: 
North Holland Pub. Co., 1953, pp. 
137. $1.80. 


This volume of the Proceedings (there 
are fourteen in all) contains twenty-one 
short papers or abstracts of papers pre- 
sented at the congress held August 20- 
26 of last year in Brussels. Eight of the 
abstracts are on the relation of philosophy 
and religion, three are on faith and rea- 
son, and the remainder deal with various 
problems of contemporary interest: being 
and mystery, the notions of “the ineff- 
able” and “the other,” guilt, “primitive 
revelation,” etc. Four are in English, the 
others in French. German, and Italian. 

H. G. 


Amida (Amitabha) Bouddas: ho nostal- 
goumenos Theos Sétér. By Achilles 
A. Siagré. Athens, privately printed, 
1953. 


A finely illustrated, well documented 
treatise, of apologetic value as showing 
the need for the fulfilment of this ancient 
piety by the Christian doctrine of sal- 
vation in Christ. 


The Carillon. By Lawrence W. Pearson. 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1952, pp. 136. 
$2.00. 


Under the headings, The Church Year, 
General and Special Occasions, Canon 
Pearson has arranged a series of very 
brief observations about our common 
life. One is reminded of the deiinition, 
“What is an epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
its body brevity and wit its soul.” Here 
are moments of reflection to share grate- 
fully, brief, astringent, provocative of 
pondering. 
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The Moral Obligation of Voting. By Ti- 
tus Cranny. 1952, pp. 155. $2.00. 
The Morality of Prizefighting. By George 
C. Bernard. 1952, pp. 189. $2.00. 
The Right of the State to Make Disease 
an Impediment to Marriage. 1952, 

pp. 149. $1.75. 


_ These are three doctoral dissertations 


in the field of moral theology, published 
by the Catholic University of America 
Press in Washington, D. C. H. G. 


Noah 
Seabury Press, 


Gives Thanks. By Eric Crozier. 
1953, pp. 40. $1.25. 


In dying to self we rise to newness 
of life; the best of ourselves is the gift 
most acceptable to God and makes mira- 
cles happen: these two themes are set 
forth in a delightful story skilfully told 
and illustrated. The setting is rural Ing- 
lish, the characters are three pensioners 
in a church almhouse, and the story re- 
volves around preparations for the an- 
niversary of the church’s dedication. 

G. 


La Vie de lEglise naissante. By Philippe- 
H. Menoud. Neuchatel: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, pp. 53. Sw. Fr. 3. 


Acts 2:42. the author 
life of the earliest 


with 
actual 


Starting 
studies the 
church. 


Halford E. 
$2.50. 


Marching Off the Map. By 
Luccock. Harper. pp. 192. 


Twenty-two sermons in Dr. Luccock’s 
pungent, arresting manner. Readers of 
his exposition of St. Mark in the /nter- 
preter’s Bible will want more: here it is! 


Approaches toward Unity. The Protestant 
Episcopal Joint Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity, and the Metho- 
dist Commission on Church Union. 


pp. 147. np. 


These are papers presented for discus- 


- sion at joint meetings of the two Com- 


= 


missions. One would think the prosp 
of reunion between Methodism and # 
licanism ought to be the best in 
world. The papers let us see clearly 
grounds of hope and the remaining 
riers to agreement. 


Possibilities Unlimited. By Daniel Li 
Morris. Harper, pp. 191. $2.50. 


One more book on religion and scie 
showing a scientist’s approach to Ch 
ianity. 


Here is my Method: The Art of 
mon Construction. Ed. by Dor 
Macleod. Revell, pp. 191. $2.5 

Thirteen distinguished preachers of to 

day here give away the secret of t 

skill. 


High Country. By Alistair MacLean 
With a Foreword by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. New York: Scribner, 1952, 
Ppp. 255. $2.50. 

This collection of ‘sermon hearts’ was 
so well received abroad that an American 
edition was called for, and with abundant 
good reason. They are sermons on the 
spiritual life, each of which begins with 
a text to which is juxtaposed a quotation 
from modern literature. The author is 
a poetic thinker who knows the deep 
things of the spirit, and who knows with 
Bunyan that eye-gate is a swifter passage 
to the soul than ear-gate. H. G 


Christ, One World, One Churchs 
short Introduction to the Ecumenied 
Movement. By Norman Victor Hope. 
‘Philadelphia: Church Historical Se 
ciety, 4205 Spruce Street, 1953, PP. 
$1.00. 


One 


A concise account of the converging 
movements now merged in the World 
Council of Churches. Particularly timely 
in anticipation of the forthcoming meet 
ing of the Assembly of the World Coundl 
in Evanston this summer. Pp. Vv. 
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